Xo  Ihe  women  who  help  shape 
the  food-buying  habits  in  America 

.  .  . THIS  BOOK 
sells  the  value  of  CANNED  FOODS 


#  Who  are  tliey? 

Tlie  Home  Economists  .  .  .  the  lecturers  .  .  .  the 
dieticians  .  .  .  the  classroom  workers  .  .  .  voices 
on  the  radio . . .  the  editors  of  the  Women's  Pages. 
And  they  influence,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  food- 
buying  habits  of  every  housewife  in  America. 

This,  our  newest  publication,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  complete,  authoritative  and  informa¬ 
tive  books  on  canned  foods  ever  published  for 
these  women. 

Their  use  of  it  spreads  the  facts  about  your 
products  to  every  home  in  the  country. 

Now  being  distributed  —  if  you  care  to  have  a 
copy,  write  the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Accepted  by  the  ^ 
Committeeon  Foods 
of  the  American 
Medical  Association 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 


Used  by  leading  Manu 
Facturers  For  F  i  1 1  i  n  < 
Tomato  Juice,  also 


For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 

Built  in  two  sizes.  Eight  Valve 
and  Twelve  Valve. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO 


WEIRTON.W.VA 
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CAMeRQN 
CA«  KACmtIfRY 
iwrACQ 


Iv'ATUUN 


CL09MG  MACHtfiC 
FOR  FILLED  CAH5 


AUTO  PRCOO  CUf^LEK 


CAMERON  AUTOMATIC  LINE 

Prodnciiig  300  Sanitary  Cam  Per  Minute 


Two  Customers  each  have  11  of  these  Testers. 
Another  has  8  Air  Testers. 

Three  more  have  3  apiece. 

Ten  others  each  have  1  or  2  Testers 


Repeat  Orders  Bespeak 
Satisfaction  and  Dependability 


Some  Makers  of  Cans 
With  Cameron  Machines 


Neatle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 
Phillips  Packing  Co. 

Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 
TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITH¬ 
OUT  HELP  OF  AN  OPERATOR.  MADE 
FOR  CANS  OF  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Texaco  Cam  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  No  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U*  S.  A. 
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FOR  THE  ASKING 


A  COLORFUL  PRESENTATION 

OF  COJifriM£NTAL'5 

Ccuunu/  Jkioc/ -^thueAtUiiijCf 


If  you  would  like  to  get  a  clear-cut  picture  of 
the  sales-building  job  that  Continental  is  do¬ 
ing  for  the  Canning  Industry,  just  send  for 
your  copy  of  this  attractive  brochure. 

It  contains  full  color  reproductions  of  Con¬ 
tinental's  Canned  Food  advertisements  which 


Good  Housekeeping  and  Time  magazines.  It 
explains  the  strategy  of  the  "Health  and  Fresh¬ 
ness"  Canned  Foods  appeal,  and  suggests  ways 
in  which  canners  and  distributors  can  gain 
added  benefits  from  this  national  promotion. 

Your  name  and  address  will  bring  a  copy 


are  appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  without  delay. 

CoNriNCNfAL  Can  Company 


c  H  I  c  A  0  o 


FRANCISCO 


NSW 


YORK 


SAN 
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EDITORIALS 


lAWS  AND  THE  LAW  MAKERS—  It  ia  in  the  final 
I  sessions  of  any  Congress  or  Legislature  that  the 

I  great  mass  of  new  laws  are  passed,  and  this  is  the 

time  that  the  interests,  who  are  trying  to  pull  the  wires 
for  their  own  advantage,  get  in  their  worst  work.  The 
present  Congress  is  doubly  harassed,  in  having  the 
usual  rush-hour  legislation,  but  with  it,  the  on-coming 
great  political  conventions,  and  behind  them  the  great 
election.  The  death  of  Speaker  Byrns  shows  how  hard 
these  men  work,  and  should  call  forth  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  country,  regardless  of  party.  All  members  are 
pulled  and  hauled,  this  way  and  that,  and  it  is  no  mean 
task  to  decide  what  is  best  for  the  entire  interests  of 
the  country,  and  always  to  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
“joker”  or  snake  insidiously  inserted  by  the  well  paid 
lobyists. 

We  may  thank  our  stars  that  we  have  some  stalwart 
men  who  can  see  principle  above  party  or  personal 
profit;  yet  even  they  suffer  from  the  ignorant,  unin¬ 
formed,  who  are  cheer-leadered  into  ribald  bowlings 
against  anything  that  is  done.  Democracy  is  ever  un¬ 
grateful,  is  an  old  expression,  recognized  from  the  earl¬ 
iest  days  of  man’s  attempt  to  be  “free,”  but  it  seems  to 
be  more  ungrateful  to  day  than  ever  before,  or  certainly 
it  is  more  vocal.  We  rail  against  politicians  for  poli¬ 
tic’s  sake,  but  it  takes  an  uncommon  man  to  stand 
against  such  ingratitude,  or  to  face  the  mud-slinging 
which  is  inevitable  if  he  stand  for  election.  Many  good 
men  will  not  listen  to  running  for  office,  and  that  is 
most  unfortunate.  The  trouble  is  that  there  is  no  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  press,  upon  the  radio  or  general  pub¬ 
licity,  and  they  are  permitted  to  distort  and  twist  the 
truth  into  unrecognizable  shapes,  at  will.  As  a  result 
the  public  is  befuddled,  as  the  politicians  want  it  to  be. 
And  they  dare  term  this  “freedom  of  the  press.”  Free¬ 
dom  to  lie  and  cheat  and  deliberately  mislead ! 

But  in  our  industry  the  law-grinding  machine  is 
busy,  or  threatens  to  be,  before  adjournment  of  this 
Congress.  Here  is  an  interesting  comment  along  the 
line  of  one  of  the  most  debated  bills  of  this  session,  the 
Robinson-Patman  bill  to  stop  unfair  trading.  We  take 
it  as  received : 

The  Old  “Raspberry” — R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  As¬ 
sociation,  indulged  this  week  in  some  gentle  “razzing” 
of  early  opponents  of  the  Patman  Bill,  in  a  bulletin 
commenting  on  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House. 

“One  of  the  features  of  the  House  debate  which 

will  cause  a  wave  of  sardonic  laughter  to  run 

round  the  map  of  the  United  States,”  says  Mr. 


Rowe,  “was  that  of  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler 
taking  on  the  role  of  defender  and  protector  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  Congressman  Celler,  it 
should  be  recalled,  represents  a  New  York  City 
district — that  fertile  agricultural  territory  lying 
between  the  Elevated  Street  Railroad  and  the  Sub¬ 
way.  Congressman  Celler  rose  up  before  the  as¬ 
tonished  Congressmen  from  the  farming  districts 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  South  as  the  champion 
of  the  farmer  on  the  idea  that  the  Patman  Bill 
would  in  some  way  be  detrimental  to  farming  in¬ 
terests — an  idea  as  twisted  and  warped  as  the  rip¬ 
tides  of  Hell  Gate  which  lies  hard  by  his  bailiwick. 
Farmer  Celler  of  New  York  City!  Heigh-ho,  the 
dairy-0,  the  Farmer  of  the  ‘El,’-a  pose. 

“As  farcial  as  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
made  up  of  the  officials  of  the  big  chain  store  sys¬ 
tems  and  big  department  stores,  setting  up  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  small  independent  merchant ! 

‘As  farcial  and  as  futile  as  the  Honorable  Tele¬ 
gram  sent  to  Texas  on  July  10,  1935,  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Edgar  Watkins,  Associate  Counsel  of  the 
Honorable  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  announcing  that  the  Patman  Bill  was 
‘unconstitutional  and  worthless’  and  that  there 
was  ‘no  possibility  of  its  passage.’  Mr.  Watkins 
and  the  National-American  were  correct  in  this 
assertion  only  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  290  to  16. 

“As  futile  as  the  Borah-Van  Nuys  Bill  which  the 
National-American  has  proclaimed  as  ‘represent¬ 
ing  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  thought  insofar 
as  the  small  independent  merchant  is  concerned,’ 
which  Bill,  when  presented  to  the  House  by  way 
of  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the  Patman  Bill, 
was  batteered  to  the  ground  under  a  thundering 
hail  of  ‘Noes.’ 

“As  futile  as  that  flood  of  circus  poster  chain 
store  propaganda  from  the  Honorable  Wheeler 
Sammons,  head  of  the  so-called  Institute  of  Dis¬ 
tribution,  also  of  New  York  City,  which  has  de¬ 
luged  Congress  for  many  weeks  past.  Mr.  Sam¬ 
mons  in  his  documents,  sheets  and  diagrams, 
shrieking  with  flares  of  red  ink,  assumed  to  speak 
the  viewpoint  of  consumers. 

“It  is  certainly  an  ironical  situation  when  chain 
store  interests  presume  to  speak  for  the  farmers 
and  consumers  of  this  country.  Farmer  Emanuel 
Celler  of  New  York  City!  Farmer  Theodore  A. 
Peyser  of  New  York  City!  Farmer  Sol  Bloom  of 
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New  York  City!  Self-Appointed  Consumer  Rep¬ 
resentative  Wheeler  Sammons  of  New  York  City ! 
What  a  supreme  farce  1  All  now  happily  ended  by 
the  triumphant  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Bill.” 

And  here  is  another,  of  even  greater  importance,  and 
annent  the  recent  wage  law  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  given  by  our  California  Correspondent : 

“The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  voiding 
New  York’s  minimum  wage  law,  is  being  carefully 
studied  here  for  its  possible  effect  on  the  Califor¬ 
nia  law,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
two  years.  Mrs.  Mabel  Kinney,  director  of  the 
California  State  Industrial  Relations  Department, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  decision  would  not 
affect  the  California  statute  which  was  not  only 
passed  by  the  State  Legislature  but  also  approved 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  About  270,000  working  wo¬ 
men  and  30,000  minors  are  under  the  minimum 
wage  law  here.  The  power  to  deal  with  social  and 
economic  problems  seems  to  be  sadly  handicapped 
as  the  result  of  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  the  Guffey  coal  decision  that  power  was 
denied  the  Federal  Government  because  it  would 
interfere  with  States’  rights,  and  now,  a  few  days 
later  comes  the  decision  that  it  cannot  be  exercised 
by  State  Government  because  it  runs  afoul  an¬ 
other  brand  of  constitutional  barrier.” 

AND  JUST  ONE  MORE — The  revised  Pure  Food 
Bill,  generally  called  the  Copeland  bill,  promises  to  be 
passed  before  adjournment,  and  many  express  their 
surprise  that  the  grade  labeling  provision  has  been  re¬ 
inserted.  Until  and  unless  a  new  method  of  selling 
canned  foods  is  devised,  i.e.,  selling  by  grade  as  are  all 
canned  foods  to  day,  (yes,  well  known  brands  as  well 
the  unknown,  since  the  well  known  brands  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  grade 
of  the  products  under  that  brand,  and  the  buyers, 
wholesalers  as  well  as  consumers,  very  properly  expect 
that  grade  when  they  buy  the  brand)  how  can  they 
build  a  really  honest  pure  food  law  without  specifica¬ 
tion  of  grades?  Grades  are  the  basis  of  misbranding, 
the  great  public  protection  afforded  by  the  pure  food 
law.  The  surprise  is  that  there  should  be  any  sur¬ 
prise. 

As  natural  and  as  perfectly  obvious  as  is  this  grade 
labeling  clause  in  the  new  Pure  Food  bill,  there  is  one 
even  more  important,  and  which  would  be  a  greater 
corrective  for  all  food  abuses,  and  that  is  the  name  of 
the  maker  on  every  package  of  food,  drug  or  other 
product  covered  by  the  pure  food  law.  Compel  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  canner, 
maker  or  producer  on  every  retail  package,  and  95  per 
cent  of  the  pure  food  law’s  work  will  be  accomplished. 
Chief  Walter  G.  Campbell  knows  this,  why  does  not 
Senator  Copeland  incorporate  it  in  the  bill?  The  day 
was  when  all  wholesale  grocers  opposed  this  clause,  and 
it  was  they  who  defeated  it  in  the  original  bill  in  1906, 
but  today  even  wholesale  grocers  advocate  it,  as  wit¬ 
ness  Mr.  Walter  Frey  in  his  recent  address  before  the 
Tri-States.  No  man  has  any  moral  right  to  produce  a 
food  or  drug  product  for  public  (general)  consumption, 
without  being  compelled  to  endorse  it,  as  he  would  his 
personal  check. 
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CORN  ON  COB  LABEL  WEIGHT 

HE  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  received  a 
number  of  communications  asking  whether  the 
declaration  of  contents  on  labels  for  corn  on  the 
cob  should  be  in  terms  of  weight  of  contents  or  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  ears  contained  in  the  can.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  such  inquiries  the  following  reply  was  made : 

“While  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ears  appears 
desirable  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint,  such  state¬ 
ment  standing  by  itself  does  not  fully  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  quantity  of  contents  declaration  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  It  is  suggested  that  in 
addition  you  declare  in  terms  of  weight  the  net  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  contents,  including  the  liquid.” 

More  recently,  in  response  to  additional  inquiries, 
particularly  with  respect  to  vacuum  pack  corn  on  the 
cob,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  made  the 
following  statement : 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  corn , 
on  the  cob  is  now  being  packed  in  vacuum  without  the 
addition  of  water.  Because  of  this  development  it 
seems  likely  that  our  position  of  a  declaration  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  cans,  in¬ 
cluding  the  liquid  in  the  water-packed  product,  will 
need  to  be  revised  for  the  1937  pack.  While  further 
consideration  will  be  given  to  the  exact  form  of  net  con¬ 
tents  statement  that  will  be  acceptable,  it  is  certain 
that  the  statement  to  be  required  will  describe  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  in  the  can  and  their  length.  If  it  is  practi¬ 
cable  we  will  also  require  that  the  diameter  of  the  ears 
be  stated. 

We  are  not  withdrawing  our  previous  letter  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  this  year’s  pack  for  which  labels  based  on  our 
advice  may  have  been  printed.  For  this  pack  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  of  ears  contained  in  the  can,  plus  a 
declaration  of  the  total  net  contents,  will  not  be  ob¬ 
jected  to.  As  an  alternative  declaration,  the  number 
of  ears  in  the  can,  plus  accurate  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  size,  may  be  employed.” 
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BACTERIAL  CONTROL  IN 
TOMATO  JUICE  CANNING 


By  E.  J.  CAMERON 

Research  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D,  C.,  before  the  Tomato  and  Tomato  Products  Section  of 
the  National  Canners  Association  in  Convention  at  Chicago, 
Tuesday  Morning,  January  21,  1936. 

Those  of  you  who  have  canned  peas  and  corn,  as  well  as  to¬ 
matoes,  may  recall  that  several  years  ago  flat  sour  spoilage  in 
these  products  was  the  cause  of  serious  loss.  To  meet  this  and 
other  spoilage  problems,  the  Research  Laboratory  in  1918 
initiated  a  series  of  organized  processing  studies.  These  studies 
are  still  in  progress  and  they  have,  as  they  had  in  the  beginning, 
the  object  of  removing  uncertainty  in  processing  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible.  The  ptograhti  has  necessarily  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  new  Information  developed,  but  the  sound 
basis  upon  Which  the  original  program  depended  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  same  research  tools  and  the  same  general 
lines  of  attack  are  still  in  use  by  our  laboratory  and  others 
connected  with  the  canning  industry. 

At  the  outset,  emphasis  was  given  to  the  development  of 
methods  by  which  rate  of  heat  penetration  could  be  measured 
and  to  methods  for  determining  spore  resistance.  Then  there 
came  into  being  a  mathematical  procedure  for  arriving  at  so- 
called  “theoretical”  processes  for  standard  products.  These 
processes  were  checked  by  experimental  packs  and  the  sum  total 
of  all  available  information  was  used  as  a  basis  for  “recom¬ 
mended”  processes  issued  by  the  Research  Laboratory. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  these  suggested  processes  were 
not  always  protective  against  spoilage  and  this  fact  was  forcibly 
impressed  upon  our  attention  when  one  of  our  most  progressive 
members,  one  who  had  put  into  effect  every  essential  recom¬ 
mendation  made  by  the  laboratory,  informed  us  that  he  had  had 
iserious  flat  sour  spoilage  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
This  led  to  the  first  outstanding  departure  from  the  original 
program  and  we  went  into  the  field  to  study  the  sources  of  these 
thermophilic  bacteria.  Our  first  year’s  work  was  productive. 
We  found  that  wooden  brine  tanks  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
fanner’s  spoilage  and  we  found  that  granulated  sugar  was  a 
common  source  of  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  we  extended  our  activities  to  the  extent  of  studying 
causes  of  thermophilic  spoilage  in  other  canneries — and  there 
was  no  lack  of  material  in  this  respect.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
new  sources  of  infection  were  uncovered  and  then  we  came  to 
the  point  where  information  already  in  our  possession  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  explain  new  outbreaks. 

The  original  field  work  was  done  in  1926.  In  1928  and  sub¬ 
sequently,  we  set  out  to  apply  on  as  wide  a  scale  as  possible  the 
information  which  we  obtained  as  a  result  of  study  of  individual 
spoilage  outbreaks.  We  tested  samples  from  hundreds  of  plants 
and,  where  we  found  contamination  higher  than  normal,  its 
source  was  traced  and  the  defect  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
canner.  All  of  our  results  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
industry  through  the  medium  of  bulletins,  articles  published  in 
trade  journals,  and  talks  such  as  this. 

The  results  have  been  gratifying.  Our  records  of  ten  years 
ago  show  that  at  times  we  were  flooded  with  samples  from 
canners  who  had  experienced  flat  sour  spoilage  and  other  types 
of  thermophilic  spoilage.  These  records  provide  an  excellent 
cross  section  of  the  spoilage  experience  in  the  industry  and, 
during  the  past  few  years,  a  steady  progressive  reduction  in 


spoilage  is  noted.  It  is  not  entirely  a  problem  of  the  past,  how¬ 
ever,  because  each  year  brings  us  a  few  such  samples.  The 
important  thing  is  that  where  we  have  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
cannery  where  spoilage  has  occurred  and  make  our  tests  to  trace 
the  source  of  contamination,  the  explanation,  has  already  been 
provided.  In  other  words,  we  have  found  no  new  sources  in 
several  years. 

We,  therefore,  have  come  to  regard  the  problem  of  thermo¬ 
philic  spoilage  in  peas  and  corn  as  one  which  has  been  solved. 
We  know  the  organisms  which  cause  the  spoilage,  we  know  the 
sources  of  those  organisms,  and  we  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  industry  to  the  protective  measures  which  have  proven 
themselves. 

The  development  of  new  products  carries  new  spoilage  prob¬ 
lems  and  this  is  true  also  where  modifications  in  existing  pack¬ 
ing  procedures  are  introduced.  Nowhere  has  this  been  better 
illustrated  than  with  tomato  juice.  With  the  coming  of  the 
tomato  juice  era,  there  appeared  a  new  problem  which  caused 
considerable  concern  throughout  the  industry.  Several  out¬ 
breaks  of  spoilage  were  called  to  our  attention  directly  and 
indirectly. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  tomato  juice,  flat  sour  spoilage 
was  almost  unheard  of  in  tomato  products.  One  or  two  samples 
showing  this  condition  came  to  us,  but  it  appeared  that  the 
tomatoes  had  soured  before  canning.  Most  tomato  spoilage 
organisms  produce  gas  and  when  as  a  result  of  understeriliza¬ 
tion  or  seam  defects  they  give  rise  to  spoilage,  it  is  usual  for  the 
can  to  swell.  Moreover,  our  experience  with  spoilage  in  tomato 
products  was  to  the  effect  that  such  spoilage  was  universally 
due  to  non-resistant  bacteria — that  is,  organisms  which  produce 
no  spores  and  are  consequently  destroyed  at  the  lower  process¬ 
ing  temperatures.  Stated  in  other  words,  it  appeared  that  the 
acidity  of  tomato  products  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacterial  spores  which  might  resist  the  process. 

This  new  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  was  variously  described  as 
“flat  sour”,  “phenolic”,  or  “medicinal”.  This  confusion  of 
terminology  really  points  to  the  fact  that  the  spoiled  product 
was  abnormal  to  taste  and  odor.  In  some  instances,  a  delicate 
palate  and  sense  of  smell  was  necessary  to  detect  the  spoilage. 

In  1932  Berry  isolated  the  organism  which  was  responsible 
for  spoilage  and  he  described  it  as  a  thermophilic,  or  heat-loving, 
organism  which  formed  spores.  He  described  it  in  detail  and 
gave  it  the  name  B.  thermoacidurans.  His  work  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  us  and  others  and  there  is  no  question  about  the 
identity  of  the  spoilage  agent. 

Thus  came  the  realization  that  in  two  respects  some  modifica¬ 
tion  in  our  old  ideas  about  tomato  product  spoilage  was  neces¬ 
sary.  First,  flat  sour  spoilage  was  a  reality  and  this  could  be 
and  was  caused  by  spore-forming  organisms.  Two  questions 
for  consideration  were  first,  what  was  the  reason  for  this  differ¬ 
ence  in  experience  and,  second,  how  should  the  problem  be  met. 
The  fact  that  spore-forming  organisms  were  involved  suggested 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  processing 
tomato  juice  under  pressure.  Our  knowledge,  however,  was  not 
sufficiently  extensive  to  indicate  what  processes  should  be  used 
and,  because  of  probable  detriment  to  quality,  we  knew  that 
there  would  be  resistance  to  the  use  of  high  temperatures  by 
the  canners  of  tomato  juice. 

Before  making  any  recommendations,  our  laboratory  made  a 
study  in  1934  in  one  cannery  in  which  spoilage  had  occurred 
in  1933.  In  a  similar  type  of  operation  in  another  cannery,  a 
like  type  of  spoilag^e  had  occurred  in  1931.  Our  field  laboratory 
was  set  up  and  the  study  continued  during  practically  the  entire 
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pack.  Bacterial  spore  counts  were  made  along  the  juice  line 
and  experimental  packs  were  put  up  to  give  us  the  basis  for 
judgment  as  to  the  significance  of  the  counts.  It  so  happened 
that  the  actual  spoilage  organism  was  difficult  to  grow  but, 
fortunately,  we  were  able  to  trace  the  general  sources  of  in¬ 
fection  by  means  of  an  index  organism  which  did  not  grow  and 
cause  spoilage  in  tomato  juice  but  which  very  nicely  showed  us 
the  points  which  harbored  spoilage  organisms.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  comparison  of  spore  counts  and  spoilage  results  in 
test  cans. 

Our  experience  in  this  work  was  similar  to  the  previous  ex¬ 
perience  with  peas  and  corn  in  two  very  important  respects. 
First,  while  the  organism  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  soil  in 
much  the  same  form  as  it  was  encountered  in  tomato  juice,  it 
did  not  come  to  the  cannery  in  the  raw  product  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  cause  spoilage.  Second,  such  sources  of  infection 
as  were  found  were  located  at  one  point  or  another  in  the  equip¬ 
ment.  This  suggested  a  reason  for  the  absence  of  spoilage  of 
this  type  in  other  tomato  products — namely,  a  difference  in 
equipment.  Canned  tomatoes  are  in  general  put  up  in  very 
simple  fashion.  There  is  a  minimum  of  equipment  used  and 
most  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand.  The  equipment  with  which 
the  tomatoes  come  in  contact  is  not  complicated  and  not  apt  to 
become  contaminated.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  would 
gather  that  there  would  be  some  hazard  from  this  type  of  spoil¬ 
age  in  tomato  pulp  and  allied  products  and  it  appears  in  this 
connection  that  the  extended  boiling  necessary  to  evaporate  the 
pulp  to  the  desired  concentration  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
spores  of  B.  thermoacidurans  which,  according  to  all  tests  that 
we  have  made,  are  of  relatively  low  resistance.  They  are  how¬ 
ever  much  higher  in  resistance  than  bacteria  in  the  active  form. 

That  which  we  have  to  say  about  the  relationship  between 
various  types  of  equipment  and  spoilage  is  not  to  be  taken  to 
mean  that  we  advocate  a  return  to  the  “horse  and  buggy”  period. 
Refined  methods  of  production  are  with  us  to  stay  and  real 
advance  in  further  refinement  of  equipment  and  procedure  will 
come  in  the  future,  but  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  and 
the  introduction  of  new  canning  methods  must  always  be  scanned 
with  an  eye  to  possible  effect  on  contamination  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  effect  on  spoilage.  In  our  1934  study,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  there  was  not  a  thing  to  criticize  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  per  se.  When  the  different  sources  of  contamination  were 
found,  it  was  a  very  simple  thing  to  concoct  remedial  measures. 

Of  course  there  are  many  principles  of  operation  and  many 
different  elements  of  equipment  used  in  the  preparation  of  to¬ 
mato  juice.  There  are,  however,  certain  precautions  that  are 
regarded  as  generally  relevant.  These  precautions  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  paper  entitled  “Spoilage  Problems  in  the  Canning 
of  Tomato  Juice  and  Pumpkin,”  which  was  presented  at  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of  Indiana  canners  and  field  men  in 
February,  1935.  This  paper  was  published  in  the  trade  journals 
(The  Canner,  February  23,  1935,  Part  II,  March  2,  1935;  Can¬ 
ning  Age,  May,  1935;  The  Canning  Trade,  March  11,  1935), 
but,  as  a  matter  of  emphasis, .  I  shall  repeat  the  precautions 
which  were  outlined. 

1.  Wood  Equipment — Avoid  the  use  of  wood  equipment,  such 
as  wood  tanks,  and  wood  conveyor  slats,  etc.  On  source  of 
tomato  juice  spoilage  contamination  has  been  found  in  wooden 
equipment.  Organisms  of  various  types  may  become  established 
in  the  pores  of  wood  and  grow  and  sporulate  at  ordinary 
temperatures. 

2.  Washers — Sorting  Belts,  etc. — At  the  end  of  each  pack¬ 
ing  period — ^that  is,  the  noon  and  supper  shutdown  as  well  as 
the  end  of  the  day’s  run — all  wash  tanks  should  be  drained  and 
flushed  and  auxiliary  washers  and  sorting  belts  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  It  is  important  also  to  flush  all  such  equip¬ 
ment  with  cold  water  in  the  morning  before  starting  the  pack. 

3.  Steamer  (if  tomatoes  are  steamed  before  pulping) — At  the 
end  of  each  packing  period,  clean  the  steamer  thoroughly.  If 
there  are  any  perforated  steam  pipes  in  the  steamer,  they  should 
be  flushed  with  water.  This  requires  that  a  water  line  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  steam  inlet  pipe.  It  has  been  found  that  during 
cleaning  as  it  is  usually  done,  a  mixture  of  water  and  tomato 
juice  may  be  sucked  into  the  perforated  steam  pipe  as  a  result 
of  formation  of  partial  vacuum.  Over  night  this  water-tomato 


juice  mixture  furnishes  food  material  for  the  growth  of  bacteria 
of  types  involved  in  the  spoilage  which  has  been  described. 

4.  Juice  Machines — At  the  end  of  each  packing  period, 
screens  from  the  juice  machine  should  be  removed  and  thorough¬ 
ly  cleaned.  The  machines  should  be  flushed  out  with  a  hose.  If 
the  juice  machine  employs  a  “worm”  or  “augur,”  connect  the 
end  of  the  machine  which  supports  the  worm  with  steam  and 
water  and  thoroughly  clean  out  that  part  of  the  machine  which 
is  back  of  the  worm  support.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
hollow  supports  may  carry  a  mixture  of  juice  and  water  which 
furnishes  food  material  for  bacteria. 

5.  Pump — If  a  centrifugal  pump  is  used  in  the  line-up,  dis¬ 
mantle  and  clean  thoroughly  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  run.  This 
should  be  done  after  all  pipe  lines  have  been  thoroughly  flushed 
first  with  warm  water  and,  following  that,  with  cold  water.  All 
equipment  should  be  left  cold  after  the  cleanup.  Leave  the 
centrifugal  pump  dismantled  overnight. 

If  an  ordinary  steam  pump  is  used,  clean  at  night  after  the 
pipe  lines  have  been  thoroughly  flushed.  In  order  to  clean  the 
pump,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  head.  Pumps  of  this  type 
are  likely  sources  of  contamination  and  are  difficult  to  clean. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  advised  that  pumps  be  blocked  off  with 
valves  at  the  intake  and  outlet  ends  and  sterilized  with  steam 
for  10  minutes  at  15  pounds  pressure.  This  steam  sterilization 
should  be  preceded  by  general  cleaning  of  the  pump  chamber. 

6.  Tank  and  Filler — Flush  all  tanks  with  hot  water  at  noon 
and  at  night  and  follow  with  cold  water. 

Dismantle  and  clean  the  filler  after  each  operating  period. 
Allow  it  to  remain  dismantled  during  the  overnight  shutdown. 

After  the  clean-up  the  filler  should  be  completely  cooled. 

7.  Just  before  starting  the  day’s  pack,  the  whole  system 
should  be  flushed  with  water  with  the  machinery  in  motion  for 
a  period  of  at  least  20  minutes.  It  is  permissible  to  use  hot 
water  for  this  purpose  and  thus  prevent  undue  cooling  of  the 
first  run  of  juice. 

8.  Inspection — Some  person  should  be  delegated  to  inspect 
all  cleaning  operations  to  insure  that  the  work  is  efficiently 
done.  Laxity  in  cleaning  may  lead  to  spoilage  difficulties. 

9.  Process — The  following  processes  are  suggested  for  to¬ 
mato  juice.  These  processes  should  be  adequate  where  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  to  keep  contamination  at  a  low  level. 


PROCESSES  AT  212“  F. 


Size  of  can 
No.  1 
303 
No.  2 
No.  10 


Time  at  212"  F. 
15  minutes 
20  minutes 
25  minutes 
40  minutes 


In  the  event  of  high  spore  contamination,  these  processes  may 
not  be  adequate  and  there  are  no  existing  data  upon  which  to 
base  process  suggestions  that  would  apply  to  all  conditions  of 
contamination. 

The  initial  temperature  should  be  170®  F.  to  180"  F.  To  in¬ 
sure  this  temperature,  the  juice  should  be  filled  at  about  190"  F. 

As  stated  in  that  paper,  these  suggestions  have  been  put  to 
practical  test  and  have  been  found  efficient.  When  we  began 
the  study,  it  was  usual  to  find  very  high  contamination  in  the 
juice  at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  run.  This  contamination 
dropped  very  quickly  and  within  two  or  three  hours  was  very 
low.  This  fact  in  itself  indicated  that  the  contamination  was 
in  the  equipment  and  was  being  flushed  out  by  the  juice.  After 
the  clean-up  practice,  which  was  put  into  effect,  the  spore  counts 
were  uniformly  low  from  the  outset. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  tomato  juice  season  in  1935, 
another  paper  *  set  forth  a  method  which  could  be  used  by 
individual  canners  to  determine  whether  in  their  individual 
operations  there  was  a  building  up  of  contamination  in  the 
equipment  over  night.  In  the  main,  the  method  consists  in 
taking  a  certain  number  of  cans  e.  g.  twenty-four  from  the  line 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day’s  pack  and  the  same  number  after 
the  line  has  been  running  steadily  for  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  These  cans  are  not  processed.  They  are  air-cooled 
and  set  aside  for  daily  observation.  They  are  incubated  at  room 
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INSURE  BOTH 


AGAINST  POSSIBLE 
LOSS  BY  FIRE 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc. 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

29  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 


This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 

Many  of  the  hish  yieldins  acreages  of  the  past 
season  were  the  product  of  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  for  heavy  yields  of 
high  quality  fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  of  plants 
of  doubtful  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 

On  account  of  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breeder*  and  Grower* 

Moorestown,  New  Jersey 


CORN  MACHINERY 


SILKER 


SILKER 

The  only  Com  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  automatically  cleaned 
with  water  sprays.  Each  wire  is 
thoroushly  cleaned  before  using 
again.  Self-cleaning,  sanitary, 
large  capacity. 


WASHER 

Heavy  wire  rod  reel  with  heavy  water 
sprays,  giving  corn  a  gentle  "rubbing" 
action  removes  silks,  black,  etc.  Large 
capacity. 


ELEVATORS 

For  Elevating  cut  corn.  Large  buckets 
riveted  to  pintle  chain  pick  up  corn  at 
bottom  and  discharge  at  top.  Built  any 
height. 


WASHER 


BATCH  MIXER 
The  only  batch  Mixer  that 
mixes  with  oscillating  motion 
paddles,  keeping  contents 
constantly  stirred,  giving 
thorough  mix. 


ELEVATOR 


SHAKER 


SHAKER 

Shakes  whole  cases  of  corn 
any  size  cans. 


ALSO: 

TRIMMING  BELTS  HUSKERS 

SORTING  BELTS  CUHERS 

WORM  CONVEYORS  BRINE  TANKS 

COOK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

HAPNAN 


PERilHri 

Dcanning\# 


MACmNERY 

J!  Single  Uait  orjt  Complete  Canning  PlanT 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


p.  j.  RITTER  COMPANY  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey, 
packers  of  Catsup  and  Tomato  Products,  announces 
with  regret  the  retirement  on  June  1st  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Mills  as  its  General  Manager  and  Treasurer.  Mr. 
William  H.  Ritter,  Jr.  was  appointed  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  caused  by  Mr.  Mills’  resignation  and  assumed 
his  duties  on  June  1st. 

*  *  * 

GADDIS  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  blueberry  canning  plant, 
and  lathe  mill  operated  by  them,  said  to  be  the  princi¬ 
pal  industry  of  East  Machias,  Maine,  was  recently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  at  a  loss  exceeding  $100,000. 

If  *  * 

UTILIZING  THOUSANDS  OF  MILES  of  wires  and  cables, 
criss-crossing  the  nation,  and  amid  the  click  and  clat¬ 
ter  of  Telegraph  keys  in  over  three  hundred  cities, 
America’s  first  Telegraph  Convention  was  launched 
June  1st  by  the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  figuratively 
assembling  their  entire  organization  personnel  from 
coast-to-coast.  Last  year  the  annual  June  Convention 
of  the  company  was  conducted  by  Air  Mail  and  at  that 
time  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley  officially 
recognized  it  as  the  First  Air-Mail  Convention  in 
America.  This  year  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  head  of  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  New  York,  gave  out 
a  statement  to  Colonel  Albanus  Phillips,  President  of 
the  Phillips  Packing  Company,  confirming  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Convention  as  the  First  Convention  in  America 
by  wire.  Announced  as  being  held  in  a  Convention 
Hall  3,000  miles  wide  and  1,600  miles  deep,  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Convention  is  a  unique  and  novel  departure  in 
modern-day  merchandising,  developed  by  Theodore 
Phillips,  Director  of  Advertising,  of  the  Phillips  Organ¬ 
ization.  Into  the  key  cities  of  over  three  hundred  im¬ 
portant  market  territories  from  coast-to-coast,  com¬ 
plete  details  of  every  address,  sales  conference  and  con¬ 
vention  feature  are  being  flashed  by  Telegraph,  in¬ 
volving  relays  and  deliveries  of  many  tons  of  messages, 
printed  material  and  illustrations.  Phillips  Conven¬ 
tions  each  June  are  dedicated  to  the  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  Southern  foods  packed  by  the 
company  in  their  Maryland  plants  and  to  acquainting 
representatives  and  distributors  with  important  phases 
of  sales  and  marketing  problems.  The  entire  Tele¬ 
graph  Convention  of  Phillips  Packing  Company  is  be¬ 
ing  serviced  by  the  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company. 

*  *  * 

SANBORN  CANNING  COMPANY,  recently  Organized  at 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  leased  a  cannery  at  Weston, 
Ohio,  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes  this  season.  Other 
items  will  be  included  for  1937. 

*  *  * 

THE  BARRON-GRAY  CANNING  CO.  will  erect  a  ware¬ 
house  at  its  plant  at  San  Jose,  Calif.,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $40,000. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  has  just  released  for  the 
use  of  Home  Economists,  a  new  booklet  entitled  “More 
About  Canned  Foods  for  the  Home  Economist.”  This 
profusely  illustrated  booklet  is  but  another  part  of  the 
unique  service  to  the  canning  industry  which  Canco 
has  been  sponsoring  for  years.  Fifteen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  Home  Economists  form  an 
important  link  in  educational  work  among  those  whose 
position  and  influence  are  responsible  for  a  greater 
appreciation  of  canned  foods  by  the  consumer.  Canco 
recognizes  the  importance  of  this  behind-the-consumer 
group,  and  is  continuously  giving  it  correct  nutritive 
information  on  canned  foods.  The  book  which  bears 
the  seal  of  acceptance  of  the  Committee  on  Foods  of 
American  Medical  Association  tells  “What’s  in  a  Can 
of”  25  popular  canned  foods,  treating  them  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  In  addition,  there  is  helpful  information 
about  the  tin  can,  what  it  is,  how  it  is  made,  why  some 
have  enamel  linings  and  the  standard  sizes  in  which 
cans  are  made.  All  these  facts  are  of  help  to  the  Home 
Economist  in  teaching  her  students  how  beneficial 
canned  foods  are  in  every  day  meals.  In  conclusion, 
the  book  contains  reprints  of  several  of  a  series  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  canned  food  facts  which  have  been 
apearing  in  51  medical  and  dental  journals  for  more 
than  a  year.  Four  other  colorful  booklets  prepared 
and  distributed  by  Canco’s  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment  are  illustrated  and  explained  briefly. 

*  *  Hf 

WALTER  E.  COCKROFT,  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Juillard  Cockroft  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Calif,  passed  away  recently. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  ADDITION  120x160  feet  is  being  built  to  the 
Fennville  plant  of  Michigan  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  to 
provide  additional  cold  storage  space,  working  and  re¬ 
ceiving  rooms. 

*  *  * 

CAUTION  TO  CANNERS.  Canners  who  have  received  a 
bill  from  the  Economic  Association,  91  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  for  a  market  economic  service  are  advised 
that  the  National  Canners  Association  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  whatever  with  that  organization. 

The  association  has  given  this  notice  because  the 
billhead  used  by  the  Economic  Associates  carries  the 
wording 

NATIONAL  CANNERS’ 

Economic  Service 

Letters  that  the  Association  has  received  from  its 
members  indicate  that  these  bills  have  been  sent  to 
canners  who  have  not  previously  subscribed  for  the 
service  and  who  know  nothing  about  it.  Naturally, 
because  the  bill  is  headed  “National  Canners’  Eco¬ 
nomic  Service,”  these  canners  have  written  the  N.  C.  A. 
office,  either  asking  about  our  connection  with  the  serv- 
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ice  or  calling  attention  to  the  misleading  nature  of  the 
heading. 

N.  C.  A.  members  who  have  reaceived  a  bill  for  the 
services  are  requested  to  advise  the  Association  as  it  is 
desired  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  membership 
has  been  covered  in  the  solicitation. 

*  *  m 

THE  PACIFIC  CAN  COMPANY  has  awarded  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  cost  about  $30,000  at 
Newhall  and  Carroll  streets,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

«  *  * 

NEAL  CANNERIES,  INC.,  Hurlock,  Maryland,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  business  of  W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc. 
and  will  continue  to  produce  the  same  line  of  quality 
canned  foods  as  the  old  company.  Mr.  S.  0.  Neal, 
President  of  the  new  organization,  will  continue  to 
manage  the  business  as  heretofore. 

«  *  * 

THE  COMMITTEE  of  pea  canners  appointed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Howard  A.  Orr  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  A. 
Board  of  Directors  on  May  20th  to  consider  the  new 
McNary-Mapes  standard  for  canned  peas,  met  at  the 
Association’s  office  on  Thursday,  May  28th.  After  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  the  committee  found  that  additional 
information  is  desired  before  it  makes  its,  final  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  committee  will  meet  again  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  in  the  meantime  the  additional  in¬ 
formation  will  be  assembled  for  its  consideration. 

*  *  * 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  CALIFORNIA  CANNING  CO.  has  been 
incorporated  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $21,000  by  Leo  L.  Salvadore  and  Rose  Pecoraro.  The 
packing  of  tomato  products  will  be  featured. 

*  *  * 

THE  N.  c.  A.  has  mailed  two  new  bulletins  to  all 
members  of  the  Association.  The  first  is  “The  Story 
of  the  Canning  Industry  with  List  of  References.”  The 
second  is  part  2  of  Bulletin  No.  115-A,  which  contains 
detailed  statistics  on  the  pack  of  canned  fruits  in  1935, 
with  comparative  figures  for  earlier  years. 

«  *  * 

ATHERTON  RICHARDS,  President  and  Manager  of  the 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Dr.  Arthur  L. 
Dean,  Vice-President  of  Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd., 
were  recent  arrivals  at  San  Francisco,  California  from 
Honolulu,  T.  H. 

jt 

IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  PINEAPPLE 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  Foodstuffs  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
shows  the  arrivals  of  prepared  or  preserved  pineapple 
in  the  United  States  in  1931,  1933,  and  1935. 

1931  1933  1936 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


Hawaii  . 484,276,079  434,884,067  436,800,866 

Puerto  Rico .  2,680,299  186,086  2,180,084 

Philippines  .  3,289,292  3,868,047  6,694,669 

Cuba  .  2,963,660  2,040,927  1,736,438 

British  Malaya .  1,036,217  974,162  1,263,061 

Japan  .  202,800  169,212  3,188,849 

Other  foreisn  countries .  60,184  6,680  60,707 


ToUl . . . 494,387,421  441,618,070  461,924,673 


Tkere  is  no 

SUBSTITUTE 

for  EXPERIENCE 

Organized  research  is  a  combination  of  brain 
power,  modern  equipment,  and  experience  — 
that  practical  wisdom  gained  by  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  and  contact.  That’s  why  our  seventeen 
years’  background  in  developing  greater  sealing 
efficiency  through  chemistry  has  resulted  in 
opening  up  new  opportunities  in  the  can  field 
by  making  possible  closures  hitherto  considered 
impractical. 

Today  can  makers  all  over  the  world  look  to 
the  Dewey  and  Almy  organization  for  sealing 
media  —  not  only  for  packers’  cans,  but  for  the 
many  new  uses  to  which  cans  are  being  put. 
Oilproof,  dry  vacuum,  and  cap  compounds  — 
to  mention  but  a  few  of  our  50-odd  sealing  com¬ 
pounds  —  have  been  designed  by  our  labora¬ 
tories  for  special  purposes. 

Rare  products  not  hitherto  packed  in  cans, 
unusual  closures  which  appeal  to  the  consuming 
public  —  all  are  taking  advantage  of  the  years 
of  experience  of  Dewey  and  Almy  chemists  to 
make  cans  safer,  to  increase  their  market. 


DEWEY  &  ALMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

CAMBRIDGE  OAKLAND  MONTREAL 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners*  Crops  As  Reported 
Direct  by  Conners 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your 
share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge 
your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

PLYMOUTH,  wis.,  May  27,  1936 — Acreage  decidedly 
down. 

BEETS 

PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  May  27,  1936 — Partly  planted. 

CORN 

GORHAM,  ME.,  June  1,  1936— Season  cold  and  rather 
dry.  Planting  going  on  now. 

PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  May  27, 1936— Being  planted.  Too 
dry  to  start  growing ;  prospects  still  good,  however. 

CUCUMBERS 

DE  RIDDER,  LA.,  May  26,  1936 — Only  contracted  for 
moderate  acreage.  Some  growers  have  been  picking 
for  nearly  a  week.  All  report  excellent  stands  with 
prospect  of  large  yields. 

PEAS 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  May  26,  1936 — Acreage 
about  normal  but  moisture  needed,  and  winds  have 
been  hard  on  crop. 

PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  May  27,  1936 — Need  rain;  short 
vines.  A  few  aphids  started.  Yield  probably  less  than 
average. 

TOMATOES 

WHITE  PLAINS,  KY.,  June  1,  1936 — Condition  of  crop 
very  poor.  Have  usual  acreage  contracted  but  few 
plants  set  as  yet  because  of  the  dry  weather.  Looks 
like  a  50  per  cent  crop.  These  conditions  are  general 
throughout  this  section. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  May  26, 1936 — Acreage  cut  about  50 
per  cent  and  if  we  don’t  have  rain  soon,  dry  weather 
will  cut  the  other  50  per  cent.  Plants  are  dying  in  the 
beds  and  lots  never  came  up  at  all.  Expect  canned 
foods  to  be  high  next  season. 

NEW  TAZEWELL,  TENN.,  May  24,  1936— Suffering 
from  a  drought  at  the  present  time.  Looks  as  if  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  plants. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  May  26,  1936 — Acreage 
about  same  as  last  year.  Moisture  needed  very  badly. 
Windstorms  have  damaged  plants  already  set  about  15 
per  cent.  All  plants  have  been  set. 


LOWRY,  VA.,  June  1, 1936 — Very  little  planting  owing 
to  six  weeks  of  drought.  Shortage  of  plants.  Looks 
like  a  50  per  cent  crop. 

MONETA,  VA.,  June  3,  1936 — We  have  about  a  dozen 
small  tomato  factories  around  us  here  that  pack  from 
one  to  ten  thousand  cases  each  in  normal  years.  Some 
growers  have  sowed  seed  three  times  and  still  no  plants. 
We  haven’t  had  rain  for  over  two  weeks  and  then  just  a 
shower.  If  we  don’t  get  rain  in  a  few  days  plants  will 
be  dried  up  or  too  large  to  plant,  and  that  means  no 
crop,  for  very  few  plants  will  be  bought  at  prices  of 
tomatoes  this  year.  No  spots  on  hand,  futures  not 
being  quoted  at  all. 

BROSius,  w.  VA.,  May  27,  1936 — ^Will  be  two  weeks 
late.  Have  never  seen  plants  so  poor  or  so  scarce  as 
this  year.  About  80  per  cent  of  normal  acreage  will 
be  planted. 

PLYMOUTH,  WIS.,  May  27, 1936 — Being  planted ;  very 
dry,  however. 

FRUIT 

PEORIA,  ARiz.,  May  29,  1936 — Grapefruit:  Just  com¬ 
pleting  our  packing  and  canning  season.  It  is  too  early 
for  us  to  give  any  data  as  to  prospective  yield  or  crop 
conditions  in  our  community  at  this  time,  other  than  to 
state  that  our  own  production  of  fresh  grapefruit  and 
canned  juice  probably  will  be  doubled  during  the  next 
packing  season. 

HOGANSVILLE,  GA.,  June  1,  1936 — Peaches:  Crop  in 
this  section  is  normal  for  this  time  of  year;  however, 
we  are  beginning  to  suffer  for  rain. 

TRAVERSE  CITY,  MICH.,  June  2,  1936  —  Cherries: 
Looks  like  a  normal  crop  in  Northern  Michigan,  par¬ 
ticularly  South  of  Traverse  City.  North  of  Traverse 
City  the  cherries  have  not  developed  far  enough  to  tell 
just  what  the  crop  will  be,  but  it  should  be  farily  good. 

Apples:  Crop  looks  about  like  two-thirds  of  last 
year,  which  was  good. 

PLEASANT  GROVE,  UTAH,  May  26,  1936  —  Elberta 
Peaches:  About  normal.  Utah  will  ship  about  700 
cars. 

Cherries :  Spotted.  Sours  about  normal ;  frost  dam¬ 
aged  sweets  about  25  per  cent. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

BELLEFONTAINE,  OHIO,  May  28,  1936 — Crop  in  Ohio 
about  90  per  cent  of  last  season,  which  was  short.  1936 
crop  about  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Quality  good. 


Domeatic  Distribntora — A.  K.  Bobins  ft  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  F^la,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  B^lingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  ft  Gallagher.  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distribntor — ^The  Brown  Bogn  Foundry  ft  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Cana^  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leeluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  ^rope. 


V$  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


has  earned,  on  a  basis  of  operating  results,  in 
hundreds  of  plants,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
outstanding  equipment  in  the  field.  Write 
concerning  your  needs. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


The  Indiana  Colossal  Pulper  has 
almost  an  unlimited  capacity  and 
operates  on  less  horsepower. 
Like  all  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finishers 
and  Juice  Extractors  it  is  easily 
and  quickly  cleaned,  offering  the 
utmost  in  sanitation. 


Improved  Brush 
Finisher 


Indiana  Pulp  Filler 


Indiana  Juice  Elztractor 


Langsenkamp 
Slush  Pump- 
adequate, 
economical. 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


Indiana  Paddle  Finisher 


Indiana  Grading  Table 


assure  yourself  of  this 


TWO-WAY 


profit  possibility 
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Indiana  Pulper— Standard 
Model 


Profits  in  canning  may  be  made  in  two  ways 
— by  producing  a  higher  quality  that  com¬ 
mands  the  best  market  price  and  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  production.  Langsen¬ 
kamp  Equipment  helps  BOTH  ways. 
It  improves  quality.  It  reduces  cost. 


LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TOMATO  PRODUCTS 


Improved  **36*’  Kook« 
More  Koils 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 
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BRINE  SEPARATION  TEST  SUGGESTIONS 

The  recently  revised  standard  for  canned  peas 
under  the  McNary-Mapes  Amendment  includes  a 
test  consisting  of  separation  in  a  brine  of  specific 
gravity  1.12  at  68°  Fahrenheit.  Some  pea  canners 
who  wish  to  investigate  this  test  may  be  deterred  by 
lack  of  facilities  for  testing  the  specific  gravity  of  such 
a  brine,  or  by  the  belief  that  the  test  is  difficult  or  com¬ 
plicated.  For  these  canners  the  following  suggestions, 
offered  by  N.  C.  A.  Research  Laboratories,  may  be  of 
assistance : 

1.  The  specified  brine  contains  16.23  per  cent,  salt 
by  weight,  and  can  therefore  be  made  up  by  weighing 
out  the  proper  amounts  of  salt  and  water.  The  correct 
proportions  are  1  lb.  10  oz.  of  salt  dissolved  in  8  lb.  6 
oz.  of  water  to  make  10  lb.  of  brine.  This  should  be 
done  with  some  care,  and  although  the  amount  of  water 
just  mentioned  is  approximately  1  gallon,  it  should  be 
weighed  rather  than  measured.  If  the  temperature  is 
other  than  68°  F.,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  brine  will 
not  be  exactly  1.12,  but  it  may  be  assumed  without 
serious  error  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  peas  is 
affected  by  temperature  to  the  same  extent,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  sinkers  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  peas 
and  brine  were  at  68°  F. 

2.  When  used  to  separate  a  sample  of  peas,  the  brine 
becomes  slightly  diluted,  and  should  not  be  used  over 
again  unless  more  salt  is  added  to  adjust  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.12.  Therefore,  unless  fresh  brine  is  used 
for  each  sample,  an  hydrometer  is  needed  for  testing 
the  brine.  Hydrometers  are  usually  graduated  at  60° 
F.,  but  can  be  obtained  graduated  at  68°  F.  on  special 
order.  When  purchased  singly  these  are  considerably 
more  expensive  than  ordinary  hydrometers,  but  quan¬ 
tity  purchases  eliminate  the  extra  cost.  For  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  members  the  N.  C.  A.  Research  Laboratories 
have  obtained  quotations  from  several  apparatus  sup¬ 
ply  houses  on  an  instrument  suitable  for  this  test,  the 
prices  ranging  from  $3.00  for  a  single  instrument  to 
$1.50  apiece  in  quantities  of  a  dozen  or  more.  The 
specifications  are :  Hydrometer,  standard  specific  grav¬ 
ity  scale,  range  1.100  to  1.150,  smallest  division  and  tol¬ 
erance  .001,  mercury  weighted,  length  about  6  inches 
(15  cm.),  standardized  at  68°  F./68°  F.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  if  the  brine  is  made  accurately  and 
used  only  once,  no  hydrometer  is  needed. 

3.  A  suitable  dish  for  making  the  test  is  a  deep  type 
rectangular  cake  pan,  preferably  of  Pyrex.  A  piece  of 
wire  screen  should  be  bent  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be 
used  to  skim  off  all  the  floaters  by  passing  it  once 
through  the  brine,  from  one  end  of  the  dish  to  the 
other. 

4.  For  the  purposes  of  the  test  it  is  necessary  to 
weigh  the  sinkers  only  when  the  proportion  is  near  to 
20  per  cent.  With  many  samples  the  percentage  of 
sinkers  will  be  so  low,  or  high,  that  the  result  of  the 
test  is  obvious  without  weighing.  If  sufficiently  sensi¬ 
tive  scales  are  not  available,  the  percentage  of  sinkers 
may  be  determined  by  count,  although  the  result  may 
not  be  identical  with  that  obtained  by  weighing. 


LABELING  LIMA  BEANS 

May  29, 1936. 


NOTICE  TO  PACKERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
CANNED  LIMA  BEANS: 


A  recent  comprehensive  consumer  survey  indicates 
that  terms  such  as  “Baby,”  “Tiny,”  “Midget,”  and  the 
like  on  canned  lima  bean  labels  connote  a  young,  tender, 
green  bean. 

Accordingly,  the  use  of  such  terms  on  lima  beans 
which  do  not  meet  the  above  requirements  is  regarded 
as  a  misbranding  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  expression  “  Baby  Lima 
Beans”  has  a  well-recognized  varietal  significance.  Ob¬ 
jection  will  not  therefore  be  raised  to  the  labeling  of 
these  beans  to  show  their  variety  provided  the  term 
“Baby”  is  plainly  and  conspicuously  qualified  in  such  a 
manner  that  consumers  will  not  expect  young,  tender, 
green  beans  when  the  beans  in  question  are  actually  at 
a  more  advanced  stage  of  maturity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 
Chief. 


SARDINE  BILLS  KILLED 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com¬ 
mittee  has  voted  down  the  various  bills  to  control 
the  reduction  or  processing  of  pilchards  (sardines) 
off  the  West  Coast  and  has  reported  favorably  a  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  J.  Res.  597)  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  Fish¬ 
eries  to  make  “a  complete  and  scientific  investigation 
of  the  sardine  (pilchard)  fishing  industry  along  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  the  most  appropriate  method  of  regulating 
such  industry  in  the  public  interest.” 


PRODUCTION  AND  STOCKS  OF  CANNED 
MILK 


1936 

1935 

Change 

Pounds 

Manufacturers’  stocks  (case  goods,  May  1)  : 

Pounds 

Per  Cent. 

Evaporated  (36  firms) . 

.  61,774,996 

74,131,679 

=16.67 

Condensed  (8  firms) . 

Total  production,  April : 

.  3,740,714 

5,651,733 

—32.62 

Evaporated  (36  firms) . 

. 177,645,374 

176,476,717 

+  1.18 

Condensed  (7  firms . 

.  4,742,643 

6,374,614 

—25.06 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 


INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — “Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 
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Save 

the  small  fancy  peas 

by  using 

HAMACHEK 

Ideal 

VINERS 

The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  failing  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 


Sprague-S«IU 
Universal  Com  Cutter 

• 

Modernization  is  more  than 
making  a  plant  look  modern 
—  more  than  new  buildings 
and  a  clean  looking  plant.  It’s 
the  canner’s  short  cut  to 
profits  through  new  econom¬ 
ical  equipment. 


The  Conner's 
Short  Cut  to  Profits 


The  UNIVERSAL  Corn  Cutter 

for  example,  has  more  than  paid  for 
itself  in  a  single  season  time  after  time. 
It’s  the  only  machine  that  successfully 
cuts  corn  for  both  whole  grain  and 
cream  style  packing. 


5%  to  15%  GREATER  YIELD 

Users  report  5%  to  15%  more  yield 
with  Universals  and  that  quality  is 
"stepped  up”,  too;  resulting  in  greater 
profits  and  satisfaction  all  along  the 
line — from  you  to  the  consumer. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  the  complete  story 
of  this  sensational  money-maker. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp*n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

r~l  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 
Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 
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Business  Building  Suggestions 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
“Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor's  Note. 


Right  how  we  find  several  manufacturers  making 
all  sorts  of  concessions  in  the  way  of  prize  offers, 
sample  offers,  merchandising  plans,  etc.,  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  build  business  without  cutting  prices.  Yester- 
1  listened  to  the  premier  presentation  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign  designed  to  outdraw  in  consumer  in- 
tere.st  anything  so  far  attempted  in  radio  advertising. 

It  is  .safe  to  say  1936  will  .see  unusual  attempts  toward 
rousing  greater  consumer  intere.st  in  various  products. 
Taxes  are  apt  to  be  higher,  income  taxes  especially. 

In  times  past  whenever  burdensome  income  taxes  have 
been  impo.sed  far-seeing  manufacturers  have  built  up 
great  campaigns  of  so-called  institutional  advertising 
in  an  attempt  to  further  entrench  the  consciousness  of 
their  brands  in  the  minds  of  hou.sewives?  Such  cam¬ 
paigns  have  often  been  worth  much  more  than  they 
cost  when  measured  by  busine.ss  built.  This  season 
we  are  apt  to  see  many  attempts  to  outdo  competitors 
in  merchandising  activities  of  one  sort  and  another. 
Let’s  .see  what  we  can  plan  on  doing  as  canners  anxious 
to  develop  several  good  size  markets. 

This  afternoon  while  calling  on  a  leading  retail 
grocer  I  saw  a  Western  Union  messenger  boy  enter  in 
a  very  business-like  manner.  He  walked  straight  to 
the  proprietor  and  in  his  best  Western  Union  voice  on 
parade  asked  if  he  was  at  such  and  such  an  address 
and  if  the  gentleman  being  questioned  was  the  owner. 
After  receiving  the  information  .sought  he  continued, 
•‘This  is  a  roll  of  Such  and  Such  Toilet  Tissue,  it’s  good 
ti.ssue  and  is  sent  to  you  with  the  compliments  of  the 
distributors  in  this  market.  Their  repre.sentative  will 
call  on  you  in  a  few  days  and  will  give  you  full  details 
of  an  astounding  offer  they  are  making  on  behaif  of 
the  paper  mill  marketing  the  product.”  He  then 
turned  on  his  heel  with  military  precision  and  left  the 
store.  A  few  minutes  later  I  called  at  the  otfice  of  a 
leading  wholesaler  and  was  shown  a  roll  of  the  same 
tissue  and  read  the  supposed  telegram  accompanying 
it!  In  both  ca.ses  po.ssible  customers  were  very  much 
impressed.  A  greater  effort  than  usual,  it  seemed  to 
be  getting  results! 

Here  is  a  plan  any  canner  can  follow  with  good  re¬ 
sults  when  anxious  to  fully  develop  a  market  for  his 
goods.  In  an  average  city  of  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  fifty  thousand  samples  will  be  enough  for 
the  coverage  of  the  better  class  homes.  Six  to  eight 
hundred  .samples  will  be  enough  for  the  distribution  to 
retail  dealers  and  twenty-five  will  cover  the  wholesale 
trade.  Costs  for  distribution  can  be  quickly  learned 
from  either  of  the  leading  telegraph  companies.  Cut 


your  .sampling  cloth  to  suit  your  pocketbook.  If  funds 
are  limited,  sample  only  the  jobbers  who  might  be  in- 
tere.sted  in  your  product.  Go  one  step  further  and 
place  your  message  in  the  hands  of  your  retail  dealers 
and  you  will  be  well  along  the  road  toward  greatly  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  your  product.  In  any  event  you 
will  want  to  have  a  terse  message  well  written  for 
delivery  with  the  sample.  Let  this  tell  as  much  of  your 
story  as  you  wi.sh  and  then  follow  it  promptly  with 
jiersonal  solicitation  of  all  prospects. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  services  of 
a  broker  doing  retail  work  you  will  want  to  have  him 
follow  the  sampling  at  once  with  calls  on  the  trade 
covered.  If  you  engage  in  such  a  campaign  at  the  peak 
of  or  during  the  increa.sed  consumption  season  you 
.should,  if  at  all  possible,  accompany  your  sampling 
campaign  with  a  schedule  of  local  advertising  in  the 
market.  After  this  has  been  decided  on,  amplify  your 
plans  in  any  of  several  ways.  A  premium  offer  attracts 
many,  others  will  listen  attentively  if  told  of  the  merits 
of  your  product  by  a  dealer  anxious  to  make  a  little 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  profit  from  the  sale. 
This  entails  fixing  the  re-sale  price  of  your  goods  at  a 
point  guaranteeing  this  better  than  average  profit. 
Strange  as  this  may  seem,  such  fixing  is  being  done 
daily,  it’s  mighty  effective  in  securing  the  full  interest 
of  retailers  in  your  goods.  Such  a  merchandising  cam¬ 
paign  as  has  been  briefly  outlined  here  will  cost  a  little 
more  than  ordinary  campaigns  but  the  results  in  in¬ 
crea.sed  .sales  will  justify  it. 

Last  week  a  coffee  roaster  propo.sed  to  his  distribu¬ 
tors  that  each  retail  store  in  a  co-operative  group  give, 
with  each  pound  of  a  certain  brand  of  coffee,  a  coupon 
gotxl  in  a  drawing  for  a  pound  of  coffee  free  each  week 
for  fifty-two  weeks.  The  expense  to  each  store  owner 
will  amount  to  only  18  cents  a  week,  a  little  over  $9.00 
over  a  twelve  months  period.  Here  is  a  new  slant  on 
an  old  .sales  building  plan!  A  tomato  juice  canner 
could  well  afford  to  furnish  dealers  with  coupons  to  be 
given  away  with  each  three  cans  .sold  at  retail,  the.se 
coupons  to  be  good  in  a  drawing,  the  winner  of  which 
would  receive  three  cans  of  tomato  juice  free  each  week 
for  fifty-two  weeks. 

Such  a  sales  stimulating  plan  can  best  be  used  by 
co-operative  groups  but  it  is  workable  anywhere,  in 
any  market  and  the  cost  to  the  canner  would  be 
negligible  while  the  expense  of  any  one  retail  grocer 
would  not  amount  to  a  great  deal  in  comparison  to  the 
sales  building  benefits  derived.  In  the  first  place,  at 
least  ten  new  customers  on  the  tomato  juice  would  be 
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secured  over  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  which  the 
drawing  would  be  held.  If  the  dealer  derived  no  bene¬ 
fits  at  all  other  than  drawing  a  customer  to  his  store 
fifty-two  times  in  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her 
something  the  chances  are  good  that  she  would  buy 
enough  more  in  meats  and  groceries  to  more  than  re¬ 
pay  the  grocer  in  increased  profits  on  sales  to  her  alone. 
Of  course,  the  canner  would  want  to  provide  store 
cards  advertising  the  deal,  if  the  co-operative  advertis¬ 
ing  group  did  newspaper  advertising  they  would  want 
to  feature  the  drawing  in  their  ads  during  the  period 
the  contest  would  be  conducted. 

Earlier  in  this  article  I  suggested  we  would  see  many 
outstanding  attempts  this  season  to  outdo  others  in 
ambitious  plans  for  building  business.  Readers  of  this 
column  have  often  read  the  statement  that  advertising 
activities  usually  run  in  cycles.  At  present  we  seem  to 
have  the  “something  free”  cycle.  A  streamlined  spatula 
for  1  cent  with  a  three-pound  can  of  shortening.  A 
heavy,  well-made  eight  muffin  pan  with  two  packages 
of  a  new  cereal.  A  needle  threader  with  a  bottle  of 
bluing,  a  three-ounce  sample  of  baking  powder  with  a 
twelve-ounce  can,  a  shopping  or  utility  bag  with  four 
packages  of  breakfast  food,  small  sample  of  olive  oil 
with  a  half-pint  can  and  so  the  free  offers  continue. 

Canned  foods  offer  no  unusual  profit  margin  war¬ 
ranting  these  offers,  by  the  time  drives  for  volume  sales 
of  canned  foods  are  on  in  the  fall,  the  cycle  will  have 
passed,  we  will  be  facing  fundamentals  again  in  adver¬ 
tising.  One  plan  is  always  helpful  in  moving  goods, 
however,  and  that  plan  is  the  one  of  assisting  dealers 
in  moving  goods.  Not  by  means  of  newspaper  or  radio 
advertising  but  plans  worked  out  even  more  closely  in 
connection  with  the  retail  movement  of  stocks.  Prob¬ 
ably  we  will  see  more  and  more  of  these  as  time  passes. 
Certainly  the  meat  packers  started  the  ball  rolling 
merrily  and  now  some  wholesale  distributors  of  private 
labels  have  taken  up  the  idea  wholeheartedly.  I  refer 
specifically  to  the  furnishing  of  handbills  to  retail 
dealers.  You  can  do  this  if  you  wish  and  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  decide  now  if  you  are  going  to  sustain 
sales  in  the  fall  by  such  a  method.  If  you  are,  lay  your 
plans  at  once  and  then  merchandise  them  right  along 
through  your  early  selling. 

When  arranging  for  the  service  and  outlining  it  for 
your  dealers,  do  not  try  to  hog  the  whole  bill.  I  know 
a  wholesale  grocer  who  monopolizes  the  bill,  he  fills  it 
full  of  his  this  and  his  that  until  the  dealer  has  little 
if  any  space  left  for  the  listing  of  items  of  his  own 
selection.  Whenever  this  happens,  you  will  find  the 
handbills  are  seldom  used,  never  used  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  and  that  their  sales  building  appeal  is  soon 
lost.  Make  your  handbill  at  least  twelve  by  eighteen 
inches,  list  the  leaders  in  your  line  only,  if  prices  are 
set,  be  sure  they  offer  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Such 
handbills  can  be  printed  by  your  local  printer,  your 
few  items  selected  ought  to  be  filled  in  on  all  bills  at 
fair  prices  and  plenty  of  space  left  for  the  use  of  your 
dealers  as  they  see  fit.  If  you  have  a  good  local  printer, 
let  him  set  up  a  sample  handbill,  put  in  it  the  items  you 
will  run  in  each  bill,  then  allow  blank  spaces  to  carry 

(Continued  on  page  £8) 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  paritculars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Mortal,  Ohio 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


a 
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GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CO 


Herman  Camse ,  Presi-. 

E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREaMD. 

Phones — Plaza  IS^5-/SPS 
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Ohio  Canners  Conference 

Summary  Talks  Given  at  Seventh  Annual  Canners 
Conference,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 

Ohio,  February  18-19 


A  PPROXIMATELY  175  canners  and  their  friends 
attended  these  meetings,  in  spite  of  the  sub- 
/  \  zero  weather.  Mr.  E.  W.  Blair  of  the  Ameri¬ 

can  Can  Company  was  the  first  to  appear.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  very  excellent  paper  on  the  quality  of  tomato 
juice.  It  is  abstracted  in  considerable  detail  because 
of  its  importance  and  timeliness. 

Tomato  Juice  —  “The  future  popularity  of  tomato 
juice  will  depend  upon  its  merits  as  an  appetizing  and 
refreshing  drink.” 

“There  may  be  a  greater  variation  within  a  tomato 
variety,  when  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  when  harvested  at  different  periods  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  than  exists  between  different  varieties.” 

“The  specific  gravity,  percentage  of  total  solids,  in¬ 
soluble  solids,  and  reducing  sugar  decrease  with  each 
successive  picking  of  tomatoes  and  the  total  titratable 
acidity  increased.” 

“Tomatoes  harvested  late  in  the  season  should  not 
be  used  for  juice.” 

“The  juice  packed  from  tomatoes  immediately  after 
harvest  was  of  excellent  quality,  and  that  prepared 
from  tomatoes  held  24  hours  after  harvesting  pos¬ 
sessed  a  distinct  flavor  which  is  characteristic  of  moldy 
or  decayed  tomatoes.” 

Dead  ripe  but  sound  tomatoes  produce  juice  that  is 
flat  to  the  taste — ^juice  prepared  from  slightly  green 
tomatoes,  at  first,  preferred  by  some  for  its  high  acid 
content,  developed  a  better  taste  within  a  few  months 
after  packing. 

Cold  break  juice  has  a  better  flavor  than  juice  made 
by  the  hot  break  method.  The  cold  break  juice,  how¬ 
ever,  separates  more  quickly  and  should  be  homogen¬ 
ized.  It  must  also  be  heated  immediately  to  inactivate 
enzymes. 

Vitamin  C,  flavor  and  color  are  destroyed  in  part  by 
excessive  aeration.  Excessive  aeration  also  causes  the 
juice  to  separate.  Continuous  separate  types  of  ex¬ 
tractors  are  recommended.  All  equipment  should  be 
scrubbed.  Flushing  with  water  and  steam  is  not  ade¬ 
quate. 

Bacillus  Thermoacidurans  was  found  to  produce  a 
badly  off  flavor,  bitter  product.  All  modern  equipment 
must  be  eliminated  for  a  more  effective  control  of  this 
and  similar  organisms. 

Professor  June  Kennedy  told  the  canners  what  the 
managers  of  cafeterias  wanted  to  know  about  canned 
vegetables.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract: 

Buying  Canned  Vegetables  for  Cafeteria — A  large 
part  of  the  success  of  a  cafeteria  manager  depends 
upon  what  can  be  purchased  from  the  canner.  We  are 
all  in  the  business  of  selling.  The  cafeteria  manager 


must  maintain  a  uniform  quality  of  food  to  sell  because 
every  cafeteria  caters  to  a  specific  class  or  clientele. 
We  have  the  highly  discriminating  clientele,  the  dis¬ 
criminating  but  price  limited  group  and  the  clientele 
that  can  buy  only  the  most  inexpensive  but  edible  food. 
For  the  cafeteria  manager  to  buy  efficiently  and  intel¬ 
ligently  the  information  on  the  label  on  every  can 
should  include  a  description  or  specification  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  can,  a  grade  classification  and  the  canner’s 
name. 

Paul  M.  Williams,  Senior  Marketing  Specialist  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “Federal  Grading  of  Ohio 
Canned  Foods.”  This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  topics  presented  during  the  short 
course.  A  considerable  portion  of  what  he  said,  was 
repeated  at  the  recent  Tri-State  Packers  Convention, 
and  published  in  the  pages  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

The  1936  canning  crop  program  for  Ohio  canners 
was  discussed  by  J.  H.  Boyd  and  H.  D.  Brown. 

Soil  Testing — The  soil  testing  service  inaugurated  in 
1935  by  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Simon  proved  very  popular 
and  will  be  continued  in  1936.  Canners  who  wish  this 
service  should  get  in  touch  with  their  county  agents. 
Soil  is  analyzed  for  available  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
potassium,  and  calcium  and  definite  fertilizer  recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  each  soil  on  the  basis  of  these 
analysis.  This  is  a  much  more  effective  and  economical 
fertilizer  program  than  the  old  program  which  was 
more  or  less  a  guessing  affair. 

Tomato  Projects,  for  1936 — The  yield  of  tomatoes 
was  at  least  2  tons  per  acre  less  in  1935  than  in  1934 
in  spite  of  a  long  frost-free  season.  Three  cooperative 
projects  will  be  carried  on  in  1936  in  an  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  for  this  decreased  yield.  They  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Disease  Control  Program.  This  program  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Wilson  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  It  includes  a  plant 
growing  test  to  see  if  the  Alternaria  and  Septoria  foli¬ 
age  diseases  can  be  partially  controlled  by  keeping  the 
foliage  of  the  tomato  plants  dry  while  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  in  forcing  structures. 

A  spraying  program  is  also  included  under  this 
project. 

2.  A  Variety  Test.  To  see  which  varieties  yield  best 
under  Ohio  conditions. 

3.  A  survey  of  production  methods  among  farmers, 
to  determine  what  methods  are  most  effective  in  pro¬ 
ducing  high  yields  of  quality  tomatoes. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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FOUR  DESIRABLE  PIECES  of  Equipment 


for  the  CANNERY 


Robins  All-Steel  Welded  Re¬ 
tort.  Built  in  any  standard  size 
ol  concave  bottom  and  round¬ 
ed  top. 


Robins  Rotary  Tomato  and 
Vegetable  Washer  is  built  in  two 
sizes.  Large  capacity,  strongly 
constructed. 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 
is  made  to  suit  factory 
requirements. 


Perforated  Crate.  Body  and 
bottom  of  No.  12  gauge  mat¬ 
erial,  the  heaviest,  strongest 
crate  built  -  all  welded. 
Weight  189  lb. 

Special  delivered  price  to  any 
point  on  100  or  more. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Write  us  for  quotations  or  plans  on  anything  that  you  may  require  for  the  cannery.  Write  for  copy  of  our  general  and  supplemental  catalog. 
Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Comnnission 

Gunmd  ^oods  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  C.  S.  A. 


9  "The  ^a6e  -lilitotij  a  banned.  Va^etalfle 


Briefly,  it's  a  case  of  poor  quality  ...  Packed  by  a  canner  at  an  early  age,  I  was 
sold  at  a  profit  through  the  wholesaler  and  retailer  to  the  consumer,  who  expected 
for  his  money  a  quality  product .  .  .  Disappointed  by  poor  quality  the  retailer  lost 
his  customer.  The  wholesaler  lost  his  retail  outlet.  The  canner  lost  his  wholesaler 
and  his  profit ...  It  was  just  a  case  of  poor  quality. 

That’s  why  more  and  more  canners  are  depending  upon  Landreths’  laboratory  grown 
and  tested  seeds  to  produce  superior  vegetable  packs.  It  will  pay  you  in  profits  to 
consider  the  Landreth  standard  of  quality  when  ordering  seed  for  your  next  pack  crop. 

"The  Profit  Is  In  the  Seed  You  Buy" 
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Profit  Margins  Up 


By  “OBSERVER” 


The  question  of  fair  returns  for  distributors  of  food  and 
grocery  products,  and  protection  of  the  legitimate  distributor 
from  the  activities  of  the  chronic  chiseler,  has  been  brought 
sharply  to  the  fore  by  a  request  from  T.  B.  Terry,  president  of 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  to  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  that  the  latter  organization 
study  the  profit  situation  in  the  industry  and  report  on  its 
findings  at  the  1936  meetings  of  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  in 
Dallas  in  June. 

In  his  letter  to  Paul  S.  Willis,  AGMA  president,  Mr.  Terry 
said:  “In  all  of  this  confusing  controversey  concerning  un¬ 
economic  distribution  methods,  unfair  practices,  and  price  dis¬ 
crimination  legislation,  it  seems  to  me  that  most  of  us  are  agreed 
as  to  the  object  to  be  attained,  but  that  we  are  not  of  one 
mind  concerning  the  method  of  reaching  the  goal.  In  other 
words,  I  think  that  we  in  the  food  industry,  who  render  a  real 
service  in  bringing  the  necessities  of  life  to  consumers  at  fair 
prices,  know  where  we  want  to  go,  but  that  we  are  at  cross¬ 
purposes  and  crossroads  insofar  as  the  safe,  short  and  quick 
route  is  concerned. 

“To  legislate  concerning  business  morals  will  aid,  provided  we 
have  workable  laws  that  can  be  administered  effectively.  I 
know  that  there  are  involved  here  questions  that  concern  inter¬ 
state  commerce  as  against  trade  entirely  within  State  bound¬ 
aries — questions  that  are  for  the  most  part  legal.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  the  practical  and  common-sense  view  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  situation  in  which  we  are  all  most  interested. 

“During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  considerable 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  unfair  trade  practices :  for  instance, 
the  various  so-called  Fair  Trade  Laws  which  were  enacted  in 
a  number  of  the  States  also  Unfair  Practice  Acts  in  Kentucky 
and  California;  and  the  numerous  bills  that  are  pending  before 
Congress.  To  legislate  with  respect  to  business  morals  may  be 
helpful,  as  I  stated,  but  we  must  admit  that  laws  which  attempt 
to  establish  the  Commandments  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  business 
are  subject  to  certain  inherent  defects  insofar  as  administration 
is  concerned,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  human  nature  is 
what  it  is. 

“Prohibition  resulted  in  bootlegging,  unnumerable  rackets 
that  have  spread  in  many  lines  of  business  endeavor,  and  a 
wave  of  new  crimes  of  violence.  Today  prohibition  is  dead,  but 
the  rackets  continue.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  there  must  be  some  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  business¬ 
men  themselves  to  eliminate  unfair  business  practices  before 
we  can  make  any  real  progress.  I  am  convinced  that  most 
business  men  have  that  desire.  I  am  told  that  more  than  150 
trade  practice  conferences  have  been  held  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  business 
practices  and  to  protect  the  public  against  unfair  methods  of 
competition.  That  would  indicate  that  there  is  the  desire  to 
which  I  have  referred.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  vast 
majority  of  these  conferences  the  various  industries  adopted 
rules  condemning  secret  rebating,  conimercial  bribery,  false 
advertising,  unfair  price  discrimination  and  selling  below  cost. 
That  would  indicate  that  the  practices  concerning  which  we 
complain  are  common  to  business,  but  in  the  food  industry  they 
strike  closer  to  the  consumer,  and,  therefore,  have  been  given 
greater  publicity.  However,  the  fact  that  all  these  industries 
have  appealed  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  indicates  to  me 
an  honest  desire  on  the  part  of  business  men  to  eliminate  trade 
evils,  and  also  the  realization  on  their  part  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  they  have  it  within  themselves  to  control  the  conditions 
that  exist;  in  other  words,  self -regulation  rather  that  greater 
interference  with  business  by  government. 

“I  note  in  the  press  a  report  that  on  May  25th  and  26th  the 
mid-year  meeting  of  your  Association  will  be  held  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  and  that  on  the  tentative  draft  of  the  program 


there  appears  the  subject  “Fair  Profit  for  Dealers.”  Also  I  am 
very  much  encouraged  and  interested  in  the  results  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  recently  by  your  Merchandising  Committee  reading 
as  follows: 

“  ^Whereas,  distributors  in  the  different  markets  throughout 
the  country  complain  that  because  of  competitive  conditions 
beyond  their  individual  control  they  are  unable  to  earn  a  fair, 
reasonable  and  living  profit  on  their  sale  of  numerous  popular 
products  of  manufacturers;  and 

“  ‘Whereas,  this  distribution  situation  is  necessarily  a  matter 
of  serious  concern  to  the  manufacturers  of  such  products; 

“  ‘Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Merchandising  Committee 
of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.,  that 
it  suggests  that^each  grocery  manufacturer  give  immediate  and 
constructive  consideration  to  this  reported  unsatisfactory  distri¬ 
bution  situation,  to  the  extent  it  relates  to  his  products,  and  take 
such  action  as  may  seem  proper  in  the  circumstances’.” 

“As  you  know,  it  has  been  a  long-established  policy  of  the 
Association  of  which  I  am  President  to  refrain  from  any  activity 
which  would  indicate  that  the  Association  is  attempting  to  tell 
any  manufacturer  how  he  should  distribute  his  merchandise. 
In  other  words,  we  never  have  attempted  to  tell  manufacturers 
how  they  should  conduct  their  business  or  to  whom  they  should 
sell.  What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  manu¬ 
facturers  that  where  they  employ  a  wholesaler,  who  renders  a 
genuine  and  economic  service,  they  are  engaged  in  destructive 
practices  when  at  the  same  time  they  sell  to  those  whose  object 
it  is  to  make  a  football  of  their  merchandise  by  employing  loss 
leaders  and  other  trick  devices  and  distributing  at  ridiculously 
low  and  deceptive  prices  that  tend  to  ruin  all  real  distributors 
and  at  the  same  time  mislead  and  in  the  end  penalize  consumers. 

“We  realize  that  each  manufacturer  has  the  unquestioned 
right  to  select  his  own  customers  and  fix  his  prices.  But  if  in 
making  that  selection  he  chooses  on  the  one  hand  established 
wholesale  grocers  who  render  to  him  a  real  service,  and  on  the 
other  hand  sells  a  large  volume  to  those  who  engage  in  unfair 
methods  of  competition  and  predatory  practices,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  goodwill  and  other 
value  of  that  manufacturer’s  products  gradually  will  be  de¬ 
preciated  and  finally  destroyed. 

“Of  course,  there  is  no  general  question  of  price  involved. 
By  that  I  mean,  each  manufacturer  certainly  has  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  should  be  the  fair  and  reasonable  resale  price  of 
his  merchandise.  There  is,  of  course,  no  question  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  right  to  select  his  own  customers  and  determine  his 
sales  policy,  but  where  he  finds  that  his  resale  policy  is  being 
violated  continuously  and  destructively,  does  it  seem  reasonable 
that  the  manufacturer  should  permit  the  business  he  has  built 
up  to  be  torn  down  by  those  customers  who  seek  only  their  own 
advantage  and  use  the  manufacturer’s  brand  and  his  goodwill 
unfairly  to  advertise  themselves? 

“Please  be  assured  that  I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  write 
you  in  the  interest  of  those  of  us  who  are  attempting  to  conduct 
business  fairly  and  on  a  sound  basis.  I  know  that  you  and  the 
members  of  your  Association  must  feel  that  unless  distributors 
do  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  service  rendered 
efficient  and  economical  distribution  will  not  continue  on  a  basis 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer  with  established  nationally  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.  The  information  collected  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  its  chain  store  inquiry  indicated  that 
frequently  manufacturers  made  special  allowances  and  special 
discounts  to  certain  buyers,  for  instance,  without  any  definite 
relation  to  the  cost  of  selling. 

“Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enact 
workable  legislation  that  could  be  administered  so  as  to  eliminate 
entirely  all  types  of  discrimination.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
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have  a  water-tight  Federal  statute  supplemented  by  substan¬ 
tially  uniform  State  legislation,  and  aided  by  an  army  of  busi¬ 
ness  policemen.  As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  my  view  that  care¬ 
fully  drawn  and  workable  Federal  and  State  legislation  will  aid, 
but  I  repeat,  there  must  be  the  genuine  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  itself  before  substantial  progress  can  be  made.  Having 
that  in  mind,  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  program  of  your 
coming  meeting  and  the  efforts  of  your  Merchandising  Com¬ 
mittee,  designed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  proper,  to  afford 
real  distributors  ‘a  fair,  reasonable  and  living  profit  on  their 
sale  of  numerous  popular  products  of  manufacturers.’  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  your  Committee  in  this  effort,  and  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  your  White  Sulphur  Springs  meeting  will  be 
successful. 

“You  have  previously  accepted  a  place  on  the  program  of  our 
Dallas  Mid-Year  Meeting,  June  22  and  23,  at  the  Jefferson 
Hotel,  to  discuss,  formally  and  informally,  ‘Current  Grocery 
Problems  from  the  Manufacturer’s  Viewpoint.’  Due  to  the  fact 
that  our  mutual  friends  and  customers  in  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  will  be  in  annual  convention  in  Dallas  on  the 
same  dates  and  that  your  appearance  at  Dallas  will  follow  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  Conference  of  grocery  and  food  manu¬ 
facturers,  may  I  point  out  the  possibilities  of  bringing  to  dis¬ 
tributors  at  that  time  a  most  timely  and  constructive  program?” 

CANNERS  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  twice  postponed  since  the  original 
planning,  was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  June  2nd.  The  one-day  session  made  it  necessary 
to  curtail  the  program,  but  the  essentials  were  cared 
for  in  good  shape. 

The  morning  was  given  over  to  the  fruit  cutting  bee 
which  has  been  such  a  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
for  years,  and  which  attracted  a  very  large  attendance. 
Canners  brought  members  of  their  staffs  and  the 
hundreds  of  samples  were  given  very  careful  attention. 
Included  were  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  fruits 
for  salad  and  fruit  cocktail.  Of  special  interest  were 
samples  of  several  new  varieties  of  peaches,  including 
the  Andross  Special,  a  medium  late  Midsummer  va¬ 
riety  ;  the  Pratt-Low  Tuscan,  ripening  four  or  five  days 
before  the  regular  Tuscan,  and  a  new  unnamed  variety, 
packed  by  the  Harter  Packing  Co.,  Yuba  City. 

The  luncheon  and  educational  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  President  Elmer  E.  Chase,  who  announced 
that  the  attendance  came  close  to  setting  a  record.  He 
said  that  the  cutting  bees  had  proved  of  distinct  value 
to  the  industry  and  that  they  would  doubtless  continue 
to  aid  for  years  to  come. 

Burl  Brandt,  of  the  Sutter  Packing  Company,  re¬ 
ported  on  halved  cling  peaches  and  stated  that  while 
the  cutout  was  fair  it  was  not  outstanding.  Fancy 
and  choice  fruit  graded  about  the  same  as  last  year, 
possibly  a  little  lower  with  standards  showing  up  well. 

Leon  Dierkes,  with  the  Richmond-Chase  Co.  reported 
on  sliced  peaches  and  said  that  Midsummers  showed  up 
especially  well  in  both  fancy  and  choice  grades,  with 
little  difference  between  the  two  in  many  instances. 
Standard  Phillips  did  not  seem  to  make  an  especially 
good  showing. 

The  report  on  apricots,  made  by  Henry  Dodd,  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  indicated  that 
fancy  and  choice  apricots  did  not  grade  up  to  the  1934 


pack.  In  standards,  greenness  was  in  evidence.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  public  would  object  more 
to  this  than  to  blemishes  in  the  fruit.  Apricots  failed 
to  show  up  to  the  pack  of  the  preceding  year  as  canners 
had  a  poorer  stock  on  which  to  work. 

C.  L.  McAbee,  of  the  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  re¬ 
ported  on  pears  and  confirmed  the  opinion  of  canners 
in  general  when  he  said  that  the  fancy  and  standard 
fruit  was  especially  good,  with  appearance  much  better 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 

C.  B.  Weston,  of  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  said  that 
the  cherries  shown  were  very  good.  Color  separation 
was  not  uniform  in  all  samples,  but  this  was  about 
the  only  criticism  to  be  made.  Some  of  the  fruit  shown 
as  standards  could  just  as  well  have  been  labeled  choice, 
or  even  fancy,  he  said,  most  of  the  fruit  being  under 
graded. 

H.  E.  Gray,  of  the  Barron-Gray  Canning  Co.,  said 
that  the  limited  showing  of  fruit  cocktail  prevented  a 
real  judging  of  the  pack  as  a  whole.  He  suggested 
that  there  was  much  room  for  improvement  in  this 
product,  which  has  a  real  future  if  given  careful  atten¬ 
tion,  and  urged  that  canners  break  away  from  the  trend 
to  pack  it  to  sell  at  a  price. 

F.  A.  Wilder,  in  speaking  on  fruits  for  salad,  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Gray  and  said  that  while  canners 
were  packing  better  and  better  fruits,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  trend  to  pack  fruits  for  salad  to  meet  competition. 
He  commented  on  the  fact  that  for  the  past  sixteen 
years  California  fruits  have  been  packed  to  definite 
specifications  and  that  California  grades  are  now  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  world.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  put  some  effort  behind  the  standardizing  of  sales 
and  see  that  canners  make  no  bad  sales,  just  as  they 
strive  to  pack  no  bad  fruit. 

Dean  Hutchinson,  of  the  University  of  California, 
said  he  had  been  watching  the  cutting  bees  for  eight 
years  and  could  see  that  distinct  progress  had  been 
made  in  quality.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  stressing 
quality  and  standardization,  saying  that  the  consumer 
depends  on  the  canner  for  these. 

In  speaking  on  developments  in  agriculture  in  recent 
years  he  said  he  was  not  ready  to  admit  that  subsidies 
to  farmers  were  a  solution  of  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  them.  The  modified  agricultural  act  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  sounder  program  than  the  one  it  succeeded 
and  the  University  of  California  is  doing  its  part  to 
have  provisions  changed  and  modified  to  meet  Cali¬ 
fornia  conditions.  It  was  explained  that  more  and 
more,  responsibility  is  being  shifted  to  the  States  and 
that  these  are  expected  to  take  over  the  program  at  the 
end  of  1937. 

President  Chase  brought  the  luncheon  and  educa¬ 
tional  meeting  to  a  close  by  introducing  guests,  includ¬ 
ing  canners  from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Canners  Association  research 
laboratory,  representatives  of  the  can  companies  and 
foods  experts  of  the  University  of  California. 

Following  this  meeting  there  was  a  session  attended 
by  executives  of  canning  companies  at  which  matters 
of  policy  were  discussed,  along  with  business  of  a 
routine  nature.  Officers  will  be  chosen  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  to  be  held  at  a  later  date. 
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A  Champion 

CORN  COOKER  FILLER 


by  HANSEN 
MASTER  BUILT 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  GOOD  PACKING 
Furnished  with  or  without  Cooker  Tank.  Econom¬ 
ical,  sanitary,  enormous  capacity.  Automatic  stop, 
no-can,  no-fill,  no-spill.  Besides  corn  will  handle 
liquid  and  semi-liquid  products. 

Write  for  details 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp, 


CEDARBURG 


WISCONSIN 


You  WouldnH  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Roycel 


The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sindair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company's  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VI  RC  I  N  I A 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Bad  Crop  Growing  Conditions — Pea  Canning  Season  of  Two 
Days — Heat  Forces  Earlier  Than  Expected  Pea  Canning — 
Canners’  Market  Prices  All  Out  of  Line  With  Crop  Prospects 
and  Spot  Stock  Conditions 

COLD  AND  DRY — That  describes  the  condition  of 
canning  crops,  or  rather  soil  and  growing  condi¬ 
tions  in  general.  There  are  spots  where  good 
moisture  has  been  obtained,  but  they  are  not  often  in 
the  canning  crop  regions.  The  southwestern  cotton 
and  grain  regions  of  Texas  and  thereabouts,  the  Dust- 
bowl  as  it  is  now  termed,  have  had  all  the  rains,  and 
floods. 

You  have  had  reports  on  the  earliest  pea  canning  oper¬ 
ations,  those  of  the  tip  end  of  the  ’Shore  and  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  on  the  Bay,  last  week.  Now  that  whole  region, 
famed  for  its  potatoes  and  small  garden  crops,  is  dry, 
and  except  for  a  day  or  two  of  heat,  too  cold  for  the 
season.  They  have  had  but  one  decent  rain  on  the 
’Shore,  below  Salisbury,  Md.,  since  April  11th,  prac¬ 
tically  two  months.  Last  year  potato  growers  went 
"on  strike,  refusing  to  sell  at  $1  per  bbl.,  and  this  year 
they  are  selling  poor  potatoes  at  $6  to  $8  per  bbl.  Peas, 
beans  and  such  crops  are  in  similar  dried  up  shape. 
This  condition  extends  from  South  Carolina  to  New 
York  City,  on  the  Coast.  Thursday  of  this  week  they 
had  a  good  rain. 

In  Delaware,  a  well  known  canner  made  mechanical 
preparations  for  a  good  pack  of  peas, — good  in  quality 
and  quantity.  His  season  lasted  just  two  days.  In 
that  same  region  they  have  planted  and  replanted 
tomato  plants  until  they  are  tired  and  have  no  stand 
yet.  So  far  as  tomatoes  are  concerned  you  can  take 
that  condition  straight  across  into  Tennessee  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  up  into  Indiana,  and  west  into  Utah.  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  her  dry  season,  from 
May  to  November,  had  a  surprising  storm  this  past 
week  which  ruined  Royal  Anne  cherries,  but  helped 
tomato  planting  and  some  vegetables.  That  is  the  sort 
of  crazy  growing  conditions  the  canners  are  facing,  but 
you  would  never  guess  it  from  the  market  prices. 

But  you  want  to  know  what  pea  canning  is  doing 
down  here.  Western  Maryland  expected  to  begin  can¬ 
ning  peas  about  June  10th.  Instead  they  began  run¬ 
ning  on  the  4th  and  the  season  will  be  a  very  short  one. 
Two  days  of  intense  heat,  the  thermometer  reaching  94 
and  better,  brought  the  peas  with  a  rush,  and  caught 
the  canners  unprepared.  They  are  making  the  best  of 
it,  but  their  output  will  follow  suit  to  the  more  eastern 
Tri-Staters.  'Thursday’s  rain,  followed  by  cooler 
weather,  will  help. 


The  17  year  Locusts  are  visiting  this  region,  opening 
the  ground  to  depths  as  well  as  keeping  the  air  alive 
with  their  all-day  song  of  “Pharoah,  let  my  people  go,” 
and  they  might  have  helped  crops,  as  they  are  harmless 
so  far  as  crop  injury  is  concerned,  had  we  had  a  normal 
rain  fall.  Their  borings  would  have  taken  the  water  to 
the  deep  sub-soil,  and  fed  the  roots,  but  it  has  been  too 
dry  and  too  cool,  if  not  cold.  The  ground  is  as  hard  as 
chalk,  and  no  crops  are  doing  well,  all  are  suffering,  as 
the  Crop  Reports  show. 

PRICES — But  take  a  look  at  the  prices  of  canned 
foods,  and  if  you  can  find  any  reflection  of  these  poor 
growing  conditions  in  the  low  prices  being  quoted,  tell 
us.  A  reader  says  he  is  entirely  out  of  spot  goods ;  has 
replanted  until  all  plants  have  been  used  up,  or  are  too 
large  for  transplanting;  and  others  bear  out  the  same 
story.  Yet — the  buyers  will  not  buy,  and  what  futures 
are  being  accepted  show  prices:  No.  2,  3  sieve  Std., 
Alaskas  at  80c. ;  Fancy  W.  K.  Golden  Bantam  corn  at 
$1.;  Extra  standard  Cream  style.  Evergreen  white  at 
'75c.;  Standard  I’s  tomatoes  at  40c.;  2’s  at  60c.;  2i/Vs 
at  85c. ;  3’s  at  92^c.,  and  lO’s  at  $2.75.  Are  the  can¬ 
ners  crazy?  They  must  be.  No  wonder  the  buyers  are 
staying  out  of  the  market.  These  buyers  know  nothing 
about  growing  conditions  or  possibility  of  packs;  and 
they  don't  care,  and  they  doubt  any  reports  they  hear ; 
but  they  can  always  count  on  the  canners  giving  them 
the  goods  they  need.  Scarcity  of  spot  stocks,  impossi¬ 
bility  of  growing  ’36  crops  for  canning,  apparently 
make  no  difference  to  the  canners;  they  go  right  on 
selling  at  the  prices  the  buyers,  and  their  agents,  tell 
them  to. 

But  not  all  of  them.  A  reader  sends  us  the  letter  of 
a  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Sales  Organization,  “representing 
leading  producers,  importers  and  manufacturers” — 
they  say  so  themselves,  on  an  engraved  letterhead,  and 
they  write  these  canners : 

“We  understand  some  Maryland  packers  are 
offering  No.  2  Standard  Tomatoes  delivered  here 
at  57i/4c.,  and  are  wondering  if  you  can  offer  any 
at  this  price.  If  so  kindly  advise  immediately  and 
send  us  a  sample.” 

The  canner  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  wrote  on  the 
bottom :  “Mr.  Judge,  you  are  interested  in  market  quo¬ 
tations.  How  does  this  strike  you?  I’ll  not  waste 
postage  replying  to  it.”  Why  don’t  we  give  the  names  ? 
No,  we  are  not  anxious  to  promote  that  sort  of  business. 
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Wonder  what  would  make  canners  mad  enough  to 
fight? 

The  most  recent  sales  report  of  Secretary  Frank  M. 
Shook,  of  the  Tri-States,  shows  5  sales  of  lima  beans, 
totalling  483  c/s;  all  spots  at  70c.  to  $1.  Snap  Beans, 

3  sales,  for  a  total  of  358  c/s,  spots ;  tomatoes,  3  sales, 
totalling  870  c/s  all  spots;  peas,  spots  4  sales,  429  c/s, 
and  futures  6  sales,  totalling  4,785  c/s ;  corn,  4  sales,  all 
futures  for  a  total  of  13,310  cases.  These  prices  have 
been  commented  upon  above.  We  quote  the  sales 
merely  to  show  the  size  of  movement,  that  is  reported 
movement,  because  the  great  bulk  of  movements  go  out 
unreported,  or  undercover. 

If  the  canners  do  not  make  their  market  this  season, 
let  them  forever  after  hold  their  peace.  But  they  have 
not  commenced  do  to  so  yet. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  **New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘*The  Canning  Trade”  j 

Wholesale  Distributors  Keeping  Off,  Various  Chains  Quietly 
Taking  Supplies — No  Life  to  Peas — ^Tomatoes  Unchanged — 
Corn  Dull— Grade  Labeling — Peaches  Moving  Well — Cherries 
Hit — Fish  Products  Firm — Opening  Prices  on  Northwest  Fruits. 

New  York,  June  5,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — While  the  trade  in  general  is 
still  showing  a  hesitant  attitude  with  respect  to 
canned  foods  purchases,  other  distributors  have  not 
been  slow  in  making  up  their  minds  on  buying  policy, 
and  have  come  into  the  market  in  a  fairly  substantial 
way.  Crop  reports  are  generally  bullish,  insofar  as  the 
price  outlook  is  concerned,  but  reports  of  probable 
heavy  packing  on  a  few  lines  has  seemingly  affected 
sentiment  on  the  entire  market.  Price  changes  of  out¬ 
standing  importance  were  lacking  during  the  week,  but 
a  steadier  undertone  was  in  evidence. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  are  more  anxious  to  cover 
on  a  number  of  new  pack  items  where  it  now  appears 
probable  that  crop  damage  will  cut  into  anticipated 
pack  totals,  but  are  now  finding  that  the  canners  have 
grown  wary.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  statement  will 
be  broken  until  a  few  weeks  hence.  In  the  interim,  dis¬ 
tributors  are  following  the  new  pack  situation  closely, 
and  a  good  amount  of  buying  can  be  looked  for. 

PEAS — Some  buying  interest  has  developed  on  new 
crop  southern  standards.  Reports  from  packing  areas 
indicate  that  quality  of  the  early  pack  will  again  run 
high  this  season.  Some  pressure  has  been  taken  off  the 
market  by  reports  from  the  Northwest  indicating  that 
the  pea  pack  in  that  area,  insofar  as  early  pack  is  con¬ 
cerned,  will  be  considerably  under  previous  expecta¬ 
tions.  Spots  are  moving  in  but  routine  volume,  with 
quotations  holding  at  former  levels. 

TOMATOES — Southern  canners  continue  to  offer 
spots  for  prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  40  cents  for 
Is,  621/^  cents  for  2s,  97 cents  for  2i/^s,  $1.05  for  3s, 
and  $3.10  for  10s.  Some  tomatoes  are  reported  avail¬ 


able  under  these  levels,  but  the  foregoing  prices  repre¬ 
sent  the  actual  market  on  full  quality  tomatoes.  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  quote  standards  for  prompt  shipment  at 
90  cents  for  2i/^s,  and  $3.00  for  10s,  with  fancy  solid 
pack  at  $1.35  and  $4.00,  respectively,  all  prices  f.  o.  b. 
canneries.  The  chains  continue  heavy  buyers  of  toma¬ 
toes,  with  many  featuring  well  known  brands  of  south¬ 
ern  2s  at  4  cans  for  25  cents,  which  has  considerably 
stimulated  business  in  case  lots. 

CORN — Buying  interest  in  standard  corn  is  dull  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  jobbers  are  going  to  try  the 
absent  treatment  on  the  market  for  awhile.  While  can¬ 
ners,  both  southern  and  midwestern,  are  quoting  stand¬ 
ard  2s  at  671/^  to  70  cents  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.,  it  appears 
that  65  cents  is  nearer  the  market  at  the  moment.  Just 
how  much  corn  could  be  picked  up  at  this  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  problematical.  Fancy  corn  is  also  quiet  and 
unchanged,  with  buyers  holding  off  on  new  pack  after 
some  covering  for  private  label  distribution. 

GRADE  LABELING — ^Wholesale  grocers  and  many 
chain  distributors  are  genuinely  worried  over  inclusion 
of  a  Federal  grading  and  labeling  clause  in  the  pending 
Copeland  Food  and  Drug  Bill.  A  strong  move  is  under 
way  for  the  elimination  of  this  provision  from  the 
measure.  Distributors  declare  that  such  a  program  by 
the  government  would  react  to  the  disadvantage  of  con¬ 
sumers,  contending  that  under  Federal  grading  the 
tendency  among  canners  would  be  to  pack  down  to  min¬ 
imum  specifications,  rather  than  continue  to  bend  their 
efforts  toward  higher  quality.  Enforcement  difficulties 
would  be  enormous,  the  jobbers  seem  to  believe.  The 
effect  of  Federal  grade  labeling  upon  the  private  brands 
of  distributors  would  undoubtedly  be  severe,  and  it  is 
this  consideration  which  is  a  prime  motivating  factor 
in  the  present  strong  wave  of  protest  against  such 
action  by  Congress. 

PINEAPPLE — California  Packing  Corporation  this 
week  announced  a  list  of  spot  prices  on  1935  pack 
Hawaiian  pineapple  for  shipment  from  the  Coast.  The 
prices  are  in  line  with  the  present  spot  basis,  and  are 
guaranteed  against  seller’s  decline  up  to  June  30.  No 
intimation  has  been  forthcoming  as  yet  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  prices  on  1936  pack.  The  fact  that  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  offering  at  current  levels  only  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  however,  is  taken  by  many  as  an  indication 
of  a  possible  price  revision. 

PEACHES — Cling  peaches  continue  to  move  in  good 
volume,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  sales  drives  currently 
being  engineered  by  both  independent  grocery  distribu¬ 
tors  and  the  chains.  The  general  “going”  price  on 
peaches  at  retail  in  this  market  is  2  cans  for  25  cents, 
for  either  halves  or  sliced,  with  some  well-known 
brands  being  offered  on  this  basis.  Reports  from  San 
Francisco  this  week  state  that  California  growers  of 
canning  peaches  have  completed  plans  for  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  canned  peaches  this  year,  with  an 
expenditure  of  $200,000,  to  be  contributed  50-50  by 
growers  and  canners,  contemplated  for  1936. 

CHERRIES — Nature  struck  the  growing  cherry 
crop  in  two  places  this  week,  with  reports  of  severe 
damage  to  the  red  cherry  crop  upstate,  and  Coast  ad- 
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vices  indicating  a  material  setback  to  the  Royal  Anne 
cherry  crop  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  where  substan¬ 
tial  hail  damage  was  suffered.  Buyers  are  showing 
more  interest  in  spot  offerings  of  Royal  Anne  cherries 
for  Coast  shipment,  and  the  market  is  fairly  steady  at 
$2.60  for  fancy  21/2®,  and  $2.40  and  up  for  choice,  with 
10s  firm  and  reputedly  in  short  supply  in  first  hands. 

APRICOTS — Canners  are  still  showing  some  dis¬ 
position  to  speed  up  the  sale  of  apricots,  and  the  market 
maintains  a  rather  unsettled  undertone.  Independents 
are  underselling  packers  of  leading  brands  by  substan¬ 
tial  margins,  with  current  offerings  for  Coast  shipment 
ranging  from  $1.20  to  $1.30  for  standard  2^s,  $1.35  to 
$1.65  for  choice,  and  $1.50  to  $1.85  for  fancy.  The  30 
to  35  cents  differentials  on  choice  and  fancy,  however, 
indicate  to  some  buyers  that  more  than  a  brand  differ¬ 
ence  is  involved. 

SARDINES — New  pack  Maine  sardines  are  meeting 
with  a  good  inquiry,  and  packers  have  booked  a  fair 
volume  of  business  for  early-season  shipment  at  full 
prices.  The  virtually  complete  carryover  of  1935  pack 
has  put  the  market  in  a  good  statistical  position  this 
year. 

SALMON — Alaska  salmon  prices  have  held  un¬ 
changed  during  the  week,  with  but  a  routine  inquiry 
in  evidence.  The  trade  is  showing  considerable  interest 
in  the  new  pack  situation,  where  labor  difficulties  prom¬ 
ise  to  increase  packing  costs.  New  pack  fancy  Col¬ 
umbia  River  Chinooks  have  met  with  a  good  demand, 
and,  and  the  market  is  firm  at  $3.40  for  extra  fancy  Is 
and  $2.00  for  halves.  As  has  been  the  case  for  several 
years  past,  it  appears  that  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
the  more  wanted  brands  to  go  around. 

OTHER  FISH — ^Warmer  weather  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  other  varieties  of  canned  fish.  Lobster  and 
crabmeat  in  particular  have  come  in  for  buying  interest 
this  week,  and  tuna  is  likewise  in  demand,  particularly 
on  the  higher  grades.  Offerings  of  shrimp  remain 
light.  Prices  are  well  held  throughout  the  canned  fish 
list  generally. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Either  considerable  under-cover 
price  cutting  is  being  done  or  Florida  grapefruit  is 
moving  into  the  loss-leader  class,  to  judge  by  some  of 
the  current  quotations  at  retail  by  chain  distributors. 
One  prominent  chain  is  featuring  Florida  grapefruit, 
No.  2  tins,  at  10  cents  per  can  retail.  With  a  market 
of  $1.10  per  dozen,  inside,  f.  o.  b.  Tampa,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  chain  is  going  to  pay  many  dividends 
on  its  grapefruit  profits  this  year. 

DEBTOR  DUTY — Canned  foods  importers  are 
showing  considerable  interest  in  a  measure  introduced 
in  Congress  this  week  proposing  a  special  import  duty 
of  10  per  cent  on  all  merchandise  imported  from  debtor 
countries.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  materi¬ 
ally  affect  imports  of  food  products  from  France  and 
Italy,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  from  Great  Britain. 

NORTHWEST  FRUITS — Opening  prices  on  berries 
and  small  fruits  were  announced  this  week  by  several 
independent  packers.  Marshall  strawberries  are 
quoted  at  $1.75  for  fancy  Is,  $1.60  for  choice,  $1.45  for 


standards,  and  $1.30  for  waters,  with  10s  at  $8.00, 
$7.50,  $6.75,  and  $5.50,  respectively.  Black  raspber¬ 
ries,  2s,  are  quoted  at  $1.90  for  fancy,  $1.75  for  choice, 
$1.60  for  standards,  and  $1.45  for  waters,  with  10s  at 
$8.75,  $8.25,  $7.50,  and  $6.75,  for  the  respective  grades. 
R.  A.  Cherries  are  quoted  on  the  following  basis:  2s, 
fancy,  $1.65;  choice,  $1.55,  and  standards,  $1.40;  2l/^s, 
fancy,  $2.25;  choice,  $2.10,  and  standards,  $1.90;  No. 
10s,  fancy,  $8.00;  choice,  $7.50;  standards,  $6.50; 
waters,  $5.25 ;  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  **lllmois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 

Generous  Rain  Follows  Drouth — Pea  Pack  Occupies  Spotlight — 
Corn,  Tomatoes,  Evaporated  Milk  and  General  Market  Active — 

Robinson-Patman  Bills  Passed — “Old  Timer”  Continues 

Chicago,  Ill.,  June  5,  1936. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — As  is  natural  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  weather  conditions  seem  to 
be  playing  a  rather  prominent  part  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  activities.  Up  to  a  few  days  ago,  it  looked  as  of  a 
severe  drouth  was  in  store  for  the  canners  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  but  the  past  three  days  has  seen  gen¬ 
erous  rainfall. 

PEAS — ^This  leading  vegetable  item,  occupies  the 
spot  light.  In  Indiana,  canners  state  the  crop  this  sea¬ 
son  will  be  fully  25  per  cent  less  than  last  year.  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Wisconsin  are  looking  good  at  this  time  and 
one  can  call — outlook  favorable. 

Some  little  buying  is  drifting  through  but  the  trade 
as  a  whole  are  playing  the  waiting  game.  Canners  have 
stiffened  in  their  ideas  somewhat  with  the  result  that 
about  the  very  lowest  priced  pea  available  in  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  is  75  cents 
factory. 

CORN — The  spot  market  is  showing  some  activity, 
especially  on  65c  factory  lots  of  No.  2  standard.  The 
better  grades  are  in  demand  but  are  difficult  to  locate 
on  account  of  the  extreme  cleaned  up  condition  at  pri¬ 
mary  points. 

Future  trading  is  slack.  Some  complaint  has  been 
registered  by  Central  Illinois  corn  canners  over  un¬ 
favorable  planting  conditions  and  the  presence  of  pests. 

TOMATOES — A  little  more  activity  seems  to  be 
making  the  rounds.  No.  2  std.  tomatoes  are  available 
in  Indiana  at  65c  factory.  No.  2i/^  tin  stds.  are  about 
gone.  Some  business  on  No.  21/^  ex.  stds.  was  recorded 
at  $1.10  factory.  No.  10  tin  tomatoes  are  quiet  with 
the  market  ranging  from  $2.90  to  $3.00  f.o.b.  factory 
points. 

In  futures,  canners  seem  to  have  tightened  up  some¬ 
what.  This  is  due  to  the  plant  situation.  Several  au¬ 
thorities  claim  that  the  acreage  in  Indiana  will  be  re¬ 
duced  from  that  of  last  year  by  fully  20  per  cent.  There 
is  little  or  no  future  tomato  business  being  booked  in 
the  Chicago  market. 
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EVAPORATED  MILK — Several  large  factors  have 
entered  the  market  and  in  addition  the  government  is 
purchasing  substantial  quantities  for  both  June  as  well 
as  July  delivery.  The  market  is  more  than  firm  and 
the  trade  expect  an  advance,  although  usually  at  this 
season  of  the  year  a  decline  is  registered. 

RSP  CHERRIES— The  large  handlers  of  No.  10  tin 
RSP  cherries  are  wondering  if  the  ballyhoo  that  has 
been  going  on  in  regard  to  the  light  crop  this  year  is 
actually  the  truth.  They  realize  that  some  damage  has 
been  recorded  but  point  out  that  in  the  past  few  seasons 
there  has  been  too  much  fruit  on  the  trees  and  this 
year,  if  the  setting  is  thin,  the  cherries  will  be  larger 
and  the  tonnage  possibly  more  than  one  would  now  fig¬ 
ure.  There  are  some  who  claim  that  No.  10  pitted  cher¬ 
ries  will  advance  to  $6.00  doz.  but — that  is  looked  upon 
as  an  extremely  optimistic  view. 

SPINACH — The  Ozarks  seem  to  be  “grabbing  the 
show.”  Missouri  and  Arkansas  certainly  have  come  to 
the  front  with  rapid  strides  in  the  production  of  this 
item.  With  Baltimore  quoting  No.  2  spinach  at  80  to 
85  cents,  the  Ozarks  are  still  taking  business  at  GTi/o 
to  70c.  Other  sizes  are  quoted  from  there  as  follows: 
No.  21^  Arkansas  spinach  at  90c  factory.  No.  10  Ar¬ 
kansas  spinach  at  $3.00  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— The  big  drive  on  California 
peaches  has  brought  some  results.  At  least  4  million 
cases  have  been  shipped  out  of  California  since  two 
months  ago.  Today  the  bottom  of  the  market  is :  No. 
21^  standard  peaches  at  $1.25  coast.  No.  21/0  choice 
peaches  at  $1.35  coast.  Among  the  Chicago  buyer’s 
there  is  a  pronounced  interest  in  the  1936  opening  but, 
apparently  the  California  canner  is  going  to  bide  his 
time  this  season  and  not  be  in  any  too  big  a  hurry  to — 
stick  his  neck  out. 

APPLESAUCE — The  market  is  very  strong  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Reports  have  it  that  stocks 
on  hand  on  May  1st  as  compared  with  a  like  date  a  year 
ago,  is  substantially  less.  No.  2  fancy  applesauce  is 
quoted  at  75c  New  York  factory  with  Pennsylvania 
packing  available  at  5c  less. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILL— What’s  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  now?  That  seems  to  be  on  everyone’s  mind.  Of 
course,  the  trade  at  large  realize  that  the  Senate  passed 
the  Robinson  bill  and  the  House  the  Patman  bill  but 
as  these  two  bills  were  different,  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  between  the  two  branches  will  have  to  iron  out 
the  differences.  Whether  that  will  be  done  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  is  the  all-important  question.  Don’t 
forget  that— A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER — and  write  your  Senators  and 
your  Congressmen,  reminding  them  of  that. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Ntw  1936  Edition 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


THE  OLD  TIMER:  (Continued  from  last  week) — 
“Here’s  a  good  one,”  said  Old  Timer,  “A  rose  by  any 
other  name  smells  just  as  sweet  and  a  chain  by  any 
other  name  cannot  spell  anything  but — CHAIN.  I 
sure  did  get  a  kick  out  of  the  statement  of  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  recently  formed  monopolistic  buying 
groups  that  his  organization  was  not  a  Chain  but  a  Co- 
Op.  Then  there’s  another  chiseling  outfit  that’s  been 
doing  business  for  the  last  few  years  and  it  emphasizes 
the  point  that  their  corporation  is  a  co-operative  serv¬ 
ice  organization. 

Both  are  trying  to  get  in  under  the  umbrella  in 
using  that  word  co-operative.  It’s  getting  to  be  un¬ 
popular  to  be  part  of  a  chain  and  so  they  try  to  call 
themselves  by  another  name.  Whether  it  be  a  cor¬ 
porate  chain,  a  voluntary  chain,  a  mutual  chain,  or  a 
retail  owned  chain,  it’s  all  a — chain  and  alibis  won’t 
help  any.  Of  course,  these  groups  will  spread  smoke¬ 
screens  of  propaganda  and  ballyhoo  and  the  average 
businessman  will  be  misled  unless  he  gets  the  sound 
and  unprejudiced  facts.”  (To  be  continued.) 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Small  Strike  of  Shrimp — Alabama  Closed  Down — A  Scramble 
for  the  Small  Remaining  Stocks — Prices  Heavily  Advanced — 
Good  Bean  Crop — ^WPA  Oyster  Planting  Stopped 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  5,  1936. 

SRIMP — We  had  a  small  strike  of  shrimp  on  this 
coast  the  last  of  the  week,  but  it  was  very  light, 
yet  what  it  fell  short  of  in  quantity,  it  made  up 
in  quality,  because  they  were  certainly  large  and  fancy. 

The  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers  were  able  to  fill  a 
small  portion  of  their  orders  and  it  is  expected  that 
more  shrimp  will  show  up  on  this  coast  this  week. 

The  summer  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
went  into  effect  in  Alabama  on  June  1  and  will  continue 
until  August  1,  therefore  the  factories  are  not  allowed 
to  can  shrimp  caught  in  Alabama  waters  for  the  next 
two  months. 

However,  this  closed  season  does  not  apply  to  shrimp 
caught  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  beyond  the  three  mile 
limit,  which  is  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
of  Alabama.  This  means  very  little  or  nothing  to  the 
canners,  because  the  gulf  shrimp  fishing  is  too  much  of 
a  gamble,  hence  the  canners  are  not  taking  any  chances 
on  an  indefinite  supply  and  have  closed  down  their 
plants. 

There  is  a  big  scramble  for  the  few  canned  shrimp 
available  now  and  buyers  willingly  pay  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  small ;  $1.25  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  to 
$1.40  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.o.b.  factory;  whereas  they 
could  have  bought  the  same  shrimp  in  January  at  $1.05 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small ;  $1.10  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.15  to  $1.20  for  No.  1  fancy.  In  other  words,  buyers 
could  have  purchased  the  best  grade  of  fancy  shrimp  in 
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January  for  what  they  have  to  pay  for  the  lowest  grade 
of  shrimp  today. 

BEANS — The  canning  of  beans  is  moving  along  in 
good  shape  and  the  canners  are  making  every  effort  to 
speed  up  the  pack  as  much  as  possible,  as  buyers  are 
waiting  for  deliveries. 

The  rain  has  let  up  and  we  are  having  cool  weather 
and  sunshine,  which  is  making  the  bean  plants  show  up 
mighty  pretty  and  a  good  harvest  of  beans  for  the  can¬ 
neries  is  expected  this  week. 

Some  localities  report  a  scarcity  of  rain,  but  we’ve 
been  blessed  with  plenty  and  it  has  greatly  benefited 
the  crops. 

The  price  of  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per  dozen  for 
No.  2 ;  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  21/^  and  $3.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  f.o.b.  cannery. 

WPA  OYSTER  PLANTING  STOPPED— The  fol¬ 
lowing  article  appearing  in  the  Mobile  Register  tells 
how  it  happened : 

“Biloxi,  Miss.,  May  29 — R.  B.  Wall,  assistant  state 
WPA  administrator,  Jackson,  and  R.  T.  Barnett,  engi¬ 
neer  and  supervisor  of  the  Mississippi  coast  oyster 
planting  project,  today  conferred  with  officials  of  the 
Fishermen’s  Union  regarding  differences  between  the 
union  and  WPA  officials,  which  led  to  the  stopping 
today  of  the  project. 

The  use  of  several  non-union  men  on  the  project 
brought  about  the  controversy.  It  is  understood  that 
the  WPA  is  willing  to  accept  the  recommendations  or 
suggestions  of  the  union,  but  will  not  bind  itself  def¬ 
initely  by  the  union’s  proposals. 

The  project  called  for  the  immediate  planting  of 
200,000  barrels  of  oyster  shells  probably  more  later.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Storms  Damaged  Cherries  But  Help  Vegetables  —  Cherry 
Prices — Moving  Apricots  on  the  Peach  Line — Higher 
Salmon  Costs 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  5,  1936. 

TORMS — California  has  been  visited  by  freak 
storms  during  the  week  and  while  some  crops  have 
undoubtedly  been  benefltted  by  the  added  precipi¬ 
tation,  others  have  been  damaged  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent.  The  quality  of  late  asparagus  will  be  improved  by 
the  rain,  and  field  crops,  such  as  tomatoes  and  beans 
will  also  be  benefltted,  but  cherries  have  been  damaged. 
The  rain  seems  to  have  been  heaviest  in  the  districts 
where  cherries  are  an  outstanding  crop,  and  where 
harvesting  was  in  full  swing. 

CHERRIES — A  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
bringing  out  of  tentative  opening  prices  on  new  pack 
cherries  by  a  few  canners.  These  prices  have  been 
named  in  only  a  few  markets  where  the  trade  seemed 


especially  anxious  to  have  them  and  it  is  suggested  that 
the  formal  lists  to  make  an  appearance  later  may  differ 
quite  materially  from  the  tentative  prices.  Northwest 
interests  have  also  come  out  with  cherry  prices  and 
these,  in  general,  are  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Califor¬ 
nia  packers  are  offering  new  pack  goods  at  $2.30,  $2.15 
and  $1.90,  for  fancy,  choice  and  standard,  respectively, 
in  No.  21/2S,  and  at  $1.65  and  $1.40  for  choice  and 
standards  in  the  No.  2  size.  In  the  No.  1  size,  offerings 
are  largely  at  $1.35  for  fancy,  $1.30  for  choice  and 
$1.15  for  standards.  In  No.  10s,  prices  are  $8.50  for 
fancy,  $8.00  for  choice  and  $6.50.  As  new  pack  cher¬ 
ries  will  be  ready  for  delivery  at  once,  prices  on  1935 
pack  fruit  are  getting  down  to  the  new  season’s  levels. 

APRICOTS — Canners  are  redoubling  efforts  to  move 
apricots  and  are  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  same 
distributing  interests  which  have  helped  move  canned 
peaches  in  such  quantities  during  the  past  two  months. 
The  apricot  crop  promises  to  be  a  fairly  large  one  and 
harvesting  will  be  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
according  to  the  present  outlook.  Prices  on  spot  stocks 
of  canned  apricots  have  apparently  reached  their  low¬ 
est  levels  and  now  .seem  well  stabilized. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  launching  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  on  canned  peaches  by  growers  and 
packers.  The  executive  committee  of  the  growers’  or¬ 
ganization,  of  which  W.  J.  Edinger  is  chairman,  is 
working  out  the  details.  The  plan  is  to  ask  growers 
to  agree  to  an  assessment  of  50  cents  a  ton,  with  can¬ 
ners  to  contribute  a  similar  amount.  About  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tons  a  year  are  handled,  so  that  the  fund 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  annually. 

OLIVES — Petitions  are  being  circulated  among  olive 
growers  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  look  with 
favor  on  a  proration  of  the  crop.  Under  the  California 
agricultural  prorate  law  the  industry  can  put  such  a 
plan  in  operation  if  a  sign-up  of  sixty-six  and  two- 
thirds  per  cent  of  the  growers  is  obtained,  with  fifty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  olive  acreage  of  the  State. 

SALMON — Prices  on  new  pack  Columbia  River  sal¬ 
mon  have  made  their  appearance  and  reflect  the  scarci¬ 
ty  of  fish  and  mounting  costs.  Fancy  halves  are  quoted 
at  $2.00,  with  one-pound  flats  at  $3.25  to  $3.40.  Choice 
Chinooks  are  offered  at  $1.40  and  $2.50,  for  halves  and 
No.  Is,  respectively,  with  standards  at  $1.15  and  $2.00. 
Spot  stocks  are  very  low  and  the  new  pack  to  date  is 
quite  small. 

WINE — Production  of  canned  wine  has  been  started 
in  the  co-operative  cannery  of  the  Stockton  Pacific  As¬ 
sociation,  Stockton,  Calif.  C.  J.  Lane,  manager  of  the 
Association  is  also  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  wine  canning  company,  known  as  the  Wine  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation  of  California.  Muscatel,  port,  angel¬ 
ica,  sherry  and  tokay  wines  are  being  canned  in  12- 
ounce  containers.  Later  it  is  planned  to  put  out  a 
smaller  can,  as  well  as  a  one-gallon  can.  One  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  canned  product  is  that  it 
cannot  be  diluted  or  adulterated  after  being  shipped  to 
distributing  points. 
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These  projects  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  at  Bowling  Green,  at  the 
Gypsum  Canning  plant  at  Port  Clinton  and  at  the 
Crampton  Canneries  plant  at  Celina.  Projects  1  and 
2  will  also  be  replicated  at  Columbus.  Portions  of  the 
test  may  also  be  carried  on  at  other  locations  in  Ohio. 
Canners  who  wish  to  be  included  in  the  survey  should 
apply  for  the  necessary  blanks  at  an  early  date. 

Sweet  Com  Projects — Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Simon  have 
arranged  to  test  soil  for  Sweet  Corn  Canners  in  1936. 
Those  wishing  this  service  should  contact  their  county 
agents. 

Hybrid  Com — Dr.  Park  of  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  has  arranged  to  distribute  samples  of  hybrid 
corn  to  a  number  of  Ohio  Canners. 

He  will  also  make  comparative  tests  of  hybrid  sweet 
corn  samples  which  canners  send  to  him.  Last  year 
much  of  the  hybrid  and  top  cross  sweet  corn  was  of 
inferior  quality.  We  believe  this  service  will  help  to 
detect  and  eliminate  inferior  hybrid  and  top  cross 
stocks.  Dr.  Park  suggests  that  i/^-pound  samples  be 
sent.  Address :  J.  B.  Park,  Horticultural  and  Forestry 
Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  this  service. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Baker,  Federal  Inspector,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  stationed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  gave 
a  brief  summary  of  sweet  corn  grading  research  as 
carried  on  in  Ohio  in  1935.  This  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  trade  papers. 

* 

BACTERIAL  CONTROL  IN  TOMATO  JUICE 
CANNING 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

temperature.  The  bacterial  condition  of  the  equipment  may  be 
appraised  from  the  spoilage  results  for  the  two  lots  of  samples. 
For  example,  if  spoilage  is  low  (below  25  per  cent)  in  samples 
from  the  first  sampling  period  and  materially  lower  or  absent 
in  the  second  sampling  period,  the  condition  of  the  equipment 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  clean-up  may  be  regarded  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  high  spoilage  in  the  first 
samples  followed  by  low  spoilage  or  its  absence  in  the  second 
samples,  there  is  the  indication  that  there  has  been  an  overnight 
development  of  spoilage  bacteria  which  infects  the  product  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  day’s  run.  This  indicates  the  necessity 
for  emphasized  vigilance  where  the  cleaning  of  the  equipment 
is  concerned.  This  cleaning  should  be  carefully  supervised  at 
the  desig^nated  times  and  all  utensils  and  pipe  lines  should  be 
thoroughly  flushed  with  water  before  beginning  the  day’s  run. 

There  is  a  third  possibility  with  regard  to  the  relation  of 
spoilage  in  the  two  sets  of  samples.  Both,  presumably,  may 
give  high  spoilage  although  we  have  never  observed  this  condi¬ 
tion.  If  both  sets  of  samples,  namely  the  first  set  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  the  canning  for  the  day,  and  the  second,  taken 
sometime  later  show  high  spoilage,  there  is  the  indication  that 
there  is  a  persistent  source  of  contamination  and  the  canner 
should  make  a  detailed  search  for  “pockets”  in  the  equipment. 
If  he  cannot  improve  the  situation  by  his  own  efforts,  he  should 
consult  some  qualified  laboratory. 

None  of  you  would  look  with  favor  upon  the  necessity  for 
going  to  higher  processes  and  yet  you  will  be  faced  with  this 
requirement  unless  steps  are  taken  to  keep  the  contamination  to 


a  low  level.  It  must  be  realized  that  here  we  are  dealing  with 
spores  which  are  definitely  more  difficult  to  destroy  by  heat  than 
is  the  case  with  the  active  bacterial  forms  and  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  the  most  resistant  of  these  types  have  as  yet  been 
encountered.  This  control  method  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  show  you  whether  your  clean-up  is  satisfactory.  It  has  been 
used  by  large  producers  and  all  of  those  with  whom  we  have 
talked  have  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  procedure.  The 
original  article  may  be  found  in  the  trade  journals  as  follows: 
CANNING  AGE,  August  1935;  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  July 
22,  1935;  THE  CANNER,  July  20,  1935. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  this  problem  of  tomato  juice 
spoilage  is  now  regarded  as  solved  in  the  sense  that  contamina¬ 
tion  problems  of  peas  and  corn  have  been  solved.  There  is 
nothing  inherent  in  the  tomato  juice  as  against  other  tomato 
products  which  makes  it  susceptible  to  this  kind  of  spoilage. 
'The  same  organism  is  capable  of  producing  spoilage  in  other 
tomato  products.  The  prevention  of  the  trouble  is  simply  a 
matter  of  realization  that  these  equipment  pockets  may  exist 
followed  by  the  application  of  a  cleaning  method  which  will 
prevent  them  from  becoming  points  of  contamination. 

j)t  jl 

BUSINESS  BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

the  caption  in  brackets  (“Your  items  here”)  fill  in  a 
fictitious  name  and  address  and  you  have  a  handbill 
ready  to  do  a  selling  job.  Do  not  promise  these  to 
every  Tom  and  Harry,  but  rather  to  those  you  feel  will 
make  intelligent  use  of  them. 

Here  then  are  three  concrete  suggestions  as  to  how 
you  may  plan  additions  to  or  variations  of  your  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  sales  campaign.  Put  them  into  execution 
as  you  see  fit  or  employ  others  tried  by  time  and  ex¬ 
perience.  What  ever  you  do,  be  sure  you  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  sailing  along  with  the  sales  current  this  fall. 
You  may  have  a  tough  time  keeping  afloat  in  the  stream 
of  competition  if  you  do.  Keep  ahead  of  your  com¬ 
petitors,  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase! 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
20  S.  Cay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Ctoast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

Bias  tern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.76 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

2.80 

2.70 

2.36 

2.90 

2.86 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.36 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.25 

2.36 

2.35 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

_ 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.36 

2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.10 

2.20 

BAKED  BEANS 

. in 

.40 

.42% 

.76 

.46 

No.  2%  . 

. 76 

.76 

.86 

No.  10  . - . 

.  2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.86 

.82% 

.86 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

8.60 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

Nn  10  . 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.86 

Tsln  10  . ! . 

3.76 

4.00 

4.26 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.76 

.62% 

.70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

4.26 

LIMA  BEANS 

.  1.40 

1.45 

'  No.  10  ■ . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

.  1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

RR 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.25 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

. 70 

.76 

No.  10  . 

. 67% 

.76 

BEETS 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

No!  2%  . - . 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

. 66 

.60 

No.  2%  . 

. 80 

.76 

.80 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.76 

.60 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

2.76 

3.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

.80 

.76 

.80 

No.  2%  ’. . .'. . 

.96 

.96 

1.10 

3.16 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2 . 

Nn  10  . 

.90 

3.76 

.96 

4.00 

.70 

3.00 

.86 

4.00 

.90 

3.40 

CARROTS 

.66 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

.60 

.66 

Nn  10  . 

3.20 

3.26 

3.00 

3.00 

....... 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
St/1  Nn  2  . 

_  .65 

.85 

1.10 

1.36 

CORN— Wholegrain 

_  1.00 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

7.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

— 

.92% 

,  .96 

No.  10  . - . 

1.10 

1.20 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.06 

No.  10  . 

.  6.76 

7.76 

6.76 

6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.R6 

.85 

No.  10  . - . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.16 

1.06 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

— 

No.  10  . - . 

1.00 

i.io 

. 90 

.90 

No.  10  . - . 

4.76 

6.76 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.80 

.70 

.86 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.26 

8.86 

4.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . . — . 

.  4.00 

4.00 

...MM 

4.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continaed 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1.  TaU. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.66 

.60 

.47% 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.62% 

.66 

3.00 

8.00 

2.00 

2.16 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ 


.86 

.86 

.65 

.90 

4.26 

4.26 

8.60 

4.26 

.76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

3.76 

3.76 

8.26 

8.60 

.90  .90  .90 

3.76  3.76  3.76 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Pois . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3b . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  48....... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s„.. . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s 

lOs  . . . . 


PUMPKIN 
Std.,  No.  2V^. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  800. _ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

1.86 

1.40 

1.36 

1.46 

1.26 

1.80 

1.20 

1.30 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

— 

.90 

1.06 

Loe 

1.06 

6.26 

6.26 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

....... 

.76 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.76 

— 

1.40 

1.60 

L26 

1.86 

1.30 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.80 

i.ib 

1.20 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.72% 

.92% 

.92% 

.76 

.76 

1.00 

.92% 

.92% 

4.25 

6.26 

4.00 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

.70 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.26 

.65 

.70 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.45 

.66 

.66 

2.40 

3.00 

8.20 

.65 

. 

3.25 

...... 

rtrww 

.86 

.96 

3.60  3.76 

3.00 

3.60 

3.76  4.06 

.50 

.66 

.70  . 

.60 

.65 

2.60  . 

2.20 

2.40 

SPINACH 


Std.,  No.  2 . .80 

No.  214  .  1.10 

No.  10  .  3.50 


.86 

.67% 

.80 

.95 

1.02% 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

8.76 

3.00 

3.50 

3.76 

4.06 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas . 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas . 

Triple,  No.  2 . — . 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . . .  . 

No.  2%  - -  .86  .87%  .87% 

No.  3  . — . . 96  .96  _ 

No.  10  . — .  . 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrap  Pack....... .  . 

No.  2%  _  .95  1.00  - 

No.  3  - -  1.06  . . — 

No.  10  - — .  . - 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Eastern 
Low  High 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 46 

No.  2  . 70 

No.  2%  .  1.06 

No.  3  . 1.16 

No.  10  . 3.60 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . 40 

No.  2  . 66 

No.  2%  . . . 97% 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  .  3.10 


TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 42% 

No.  10  .  3.26 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 40 

No.  10  .  3.00 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 65 

No.  10  .  2.75 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  .3.50 


3.26 

Solid  pack 

.45 

.46 

.60 

.86 

.96 

.80 

.67% 

.76 

.95 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

1.10 

1.36 

1.60 

3.10 

3.26 

4.00  4.26 

With  puree 

.42% 

.46 

.47% 

.66 

.67% 

.66 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

.96 

1.06 

...•••a 

3.16 

2.90 

3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

.47% 

.60 

4.00 

3.76 

4.00 

3.60 

3.00 

8.00 

8.60 

.37% 

.42% 

.60 

.70 

.70 

2.75 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

.65 

.76  . 

.95 

1.00  . 

3.76 

3.00 

3.26  . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.60  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.76  3.00  3.00  3.16 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.15  .  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

3”00  3!26  Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Central 
Low  High 


4.00  6.00 

i’.ie  i‘.2(j 


4.10  4.26 


6.76  6.00 

1.40  1.60 

1.40  1.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.36  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


2.26  2.30 

2.16  2.26 
1.90  2.00 


8.00 

2!i6 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%,  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . .  1.10  1.16 

No.  5  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No,  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel,,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


PINEAPPLE 


.62%  . 

.62%  . 

SO  .80 

.95  .96 

,3.00  3.00 


Canned  Fish 


1.60  1.86 
1.36  1.66 

1.20  1.30 


. 60 

1.10  1.16 

.  3.60 


HERRING  ROE 


.  1  .fio 

1.60 

1.76 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  1.75 

No.  2,  19  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  6.50 

6.50 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

3.26 

V4  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.95 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 96 


1.0,5 

.  1.90 

10  oz . 

.  2.00 

2.10 

Selects,  6  oz. 


3.26 


1.76  1.90 

1.66  1.70 

1.40  1.60 

8.60  4.00 

6.00  5.26 

3.50  3.50 


1.60  1.66 
1.30  1.45 

1.26  1.26 

1.10  1.12% 


4.26  4.60 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.25  1.25 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.40  1.40 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  3.60  . 

*4  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

V4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.75  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’8 . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 


Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10.... . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  lOj. . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.46  . 

1.70  . 

6.10  6.10 


6.76  6.00 


Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8.. 
Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48's.. 

%s  . 

V48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

¥48  . 


2.36  2.36 

.  1.66 

.  1.76 


1.06  1.10 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.66  1.65 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

3.85  4.26 

.  9.00 

.  6.00 

.  3.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  —  Used  Blanchers,  Colossus  Graders, 
Corn  Cutters  and  Huskers,  Bean  Cutters,  etc.  Hughes 
Machinery  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Tomato  Pulp 
Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers;  Label  and  Picking 
Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling  and  Grinding  Ma¬ 
chine;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler;  Buffalo  Silent 
Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea  Elevators;  Bottle 
Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato  Elevators;  To¬ 
mato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick  Cypress  Cook 
Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile 
Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Hand 
Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft.  Skin  Conveyor ;  Bot¬ 
tle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cooling  Pan;  Bean  De- 
stoner;  Pea  Conveyors;  Onion  Graters;  Portable  Lab¬ 
eler  ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box 
Stitchers ;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine ;  No.  66  Label  Perfor¬ 
ator  ;  Improved  Labeling  Machines ;  Can  Straightener ; 
Sealers ;  Flour  Mixers ;  Corn  Shaker ;  Bottle  Trays  for 
8  oz.  and  14  oz.  bottles ;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermom¬ 
eters;  all  size  Pulleys;  Scales.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Corp.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 18  heavy  gauge  Aluminum  Steam  Jack¬ 
eted  Kettles,  175  gals,  capacity  each.  On  iron  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Apple  Machines.  6  Coons  Seed  Cellers 
and  Slicers ;  6  Coons  Roller  Inspection  Tables ;  6  Pease 
Double  Unit  Automatic  Peelers.  Slightly  used,  all  in 
A-1  condition.  Address  Box  A-2121  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Three  No.  6  Huntley  Pea  Graders,  in 
perfect  condition.  Draper  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pumpkin, 
Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 12'  Blancher,  Ayars  Universal  Filler, 
Burt  Labeler,  two  24,000  gal.  Vinegar  Tanks,  one 
Wonder  Cooker,  Sprague  Exhauster,  Open  Kettles, 
Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters  and  Steam  Crane.  Address 
Box  A-2129  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — M  &  S  Can  Fillers  for  300  No.  2,  No. 
2V2  and  No.  10  cans.  Have  no  can-no  fill  attach¬ 
ments.  Nearly  New  Link  Belt,  100  station  Merry-go- 
Round  Peeling  Table.  Address  Box  A-2128  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED — Five  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Pre-graders;  one  Bean  Blancher.  Address 
Box  A-2120  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Used  Beet  Machinery.  Blancher, 
Peelers,  Sheer,  Dicers,  etc.  Summit  Products  Co., 
Mt.  Summit,  Ind. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — For  canning  or  storage  space,  all  or 
any  part  of  two-story  cannery  building,  about  40,000 
square  feet.  Acreage  available.  Some  canning  ma¬ 
chinery  installed.  Large  railroad  siding.  Water  and 
steam  supply.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts,  in¬ 
side  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter, 
all  in  good  condition ;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as  many 
as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self-Oiling 
Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake  and 
discharge  II/2  inch — $65.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing 
Co.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


I 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Can  build  and 
supervise  the  installation  of  canning  plants;  pack  a  full  line 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  beef  and  chicken,  etc.  Fine  references. 
Address  Box  B-2100  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Twenty  years’  experience  in  the 
canning  business  packing  tomatoes,  green  beans  and  pumpkins. 
Plant  manager;  understand  everything  from  the  gp*ower  to  the 
jobber.  Address  L.  B.  102,  Clever,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Indiana, 
Baltimore  and  certified  Marglobe  seed  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  May  15th.  Cabbage  Plants  by  May 
10th.  For  information  write  or  wire:  Green  River 
Plant  Company,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning  fac¬ 
tory.  Long  experience.  Will  furnish  best  of  references.  Would 
consider  season,  but  prefer  year  around.  Address  Box  B-2105 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent;  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  canning  corn,  string  beans  and  apples.  Can  build  and 
equip  plants.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2115  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Man  to  serve  as  technical  advisor  and  super¬ 
visor  of  small  cannery  chain,  capable  of  instructing  help  and 
establishing  up-to-date  and  efficient  methods  of  packing  quality 
vegetables  and  fruit.  Address  Box  B-2127  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Certified  Marglobe  Tomato  Plants ; 
Certified  Rutgers  Tomato  Plants ;  from  Certified  Seed. 
$1.25  per  thousand.  Prompt  shipment.  Good  arrival 
guaranteed.  Vickers  Plant  Farms,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

FOR  SALE — Millions  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower 
Plants  now  ready.  Special  prices  by  express  or  deliv¬ 
ered  by  truck.  Also  offer  Certified  Marglobe  and  other 
varieties  of  Tomato  Plants,  Sweet  Pepper  and  Sweet 
Potato  Plants  for  prompt  delivery.  Phone  146,  wire 
or  write  J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  SALE — Two  thousand  five-gallon  cans  of 
strictly  whole  tomato  pulp,  good  flavor  and  fine  color. 
W.  L.  Jones  Food  Co.,  Pemberville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  field  man,  experienced  in  truck  crop 
production ;  born  and  raised  in  Harford  County,  Md.,  the 
Shoepeg  Corn  country,  and  know  whole  grain  corn  crop  pro¬ 
duction.  Young  man,  37,  married,  and  seek  permanent  position 
with  progressive  canners.  References  Address  Box  B-2124 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


^MPi 


Our 

■  :  liASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

IVrile  for  Samples  and  "Prices 


June  8, 1936 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


pie  3 

S/MPSOM 


^ALT/MORE-, 
^  MD.  .  ( 
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FOR^GANNED 


FRU1T5^J>YEGETABLE§ 


June  8, 1936 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Guoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  01. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morr^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  01. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans.  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mirs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

F.  U.  Palmer  Insurance,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraguo-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indi2mapohs,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berhn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Devrey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINEBY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagua  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  CaUf. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 
TANKS,  MetaL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimo^,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteoL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Com. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  ]. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sea 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


As  adjustable  as  a 

pair  of  Suspenders 


Just  so  easily  can  the  BURT  LABELER  be  adjusted  to 
whatever  size  can  you  are  using.  For  BURT  has  built  a 
newer  and  a  better  labeler. 

The  adjustment  for  various  can  sizes  in  general  use  is  so 
simple  that  the  operator  can  shift  from  one  size  to  another 
almost  instantaneously.  Speed  is  another  feature  of  the  new 
BURT  and  we’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  that.  Economy? 
Of  couse  it  is  economical — in  current,  in  its  saving  of  adhe¬ 
sives,  and  in  its  application  of  clean,  unscarred  labels. 

But  the  thought  we  want  to  leave  with  you  is  that  the 
new  BURT  LABELER  is  most  remarkable  as  a  general  pur¬ 
pose  machine.  On  mere  request,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send 
full  details  for  your  consideration. 


Today,  the  BETTER  Labeler  is  a  BURT 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Baltimore 


Maryland 


YOU  need 


this  NEW  book; 

In  all  probability  your  times  and  processes  are  entirely  right,  but  it  is  very 
comforting  to  know  that  they  are.  Good  business  and  caution  prompt  a 
careful  checking — now,  before  the  season  comes  on. 

You  overhaul  the  machinery,  test  thermometers  and  guages — when  did 
you  last  check  your  methods  to  see  that  they  are  in  line  with  the  latest  and 
best  (safest)  procedures? 

$10.^  invested  now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars  in  losses,  maintain 
— or  possibly  help  raise — the  quality,  and  preserve  reputation! 

BE  SURE  YOU’RE  RIGHT! 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY 

“A  Complete  Course  In  Canning” 


6th  Edition 


No  copies  on  approval.  Formulae  Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

:  or,  in  Ih.  nam  of  and  i;  jjQ  qq  postpaid  THE  CANNING  TRADE 

secr^  cannot  be  submitted  on  ap.  ii  lu  v.r\i  ii\/^i./u 

proval.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

EVERY  CANNER  -  PRESERVER  -  CONDIMENT  MAKER  -  FOOD  EXPERT  and  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHER  -  NEEDS  IT. 


Price  $10.00  postpaid 


AT  THE  CANNERY 

"NATIONAL"  Cans,  Service  and  Technical 
assistance  are  watchfully  ready  for  Time's 
swift  flight  thru  the  Canning  Season. 

MAKE  SPEED  with  CERTAINTY 

GO  "NATIONAL" 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  'Inc. 


One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4  2nd  STREET  .  N  E  Vr  YORK 


HAMILTON,  OHIO 


